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R. WHITWORTH WALLIS, F.S.A4. F.B.G.S., 

is ARRANGING DATES for his LECTU RES, ‘ Pompeii,’ ‘ Pom 

Art,’ ‘In hn of Pharaoh,’ * Sicily Ancient and Modern,’ &e. 
ein Lectures are illustrated by Photographs taken on the spot by the 
Lecturer and shown by Oxy-hydrogen Light.—For datesand terms apply 
te Taz Lecrurs ayp ENTERTAINMENT Company, 16, Bennett’s-hill, Bir- 





ATE U.S. CONSULAR OFFICER, French 
citizen (35), B.A. B.Sc. MC.P., experience both in England and 
France as a French Professor, Shorthand Writer, French Pressman, 
requires congenial OCCUPATION.—Apply Monsievr, 42, Woburn-place, 
Russell-square. 


O SALARY.—Tradesman’s Son (29) would be 
generally USEFUL to a Gentleman in return for Home. Good 
references. —. Address * Box 84, Mr. Driver’s, Chelmsford, Essex. 


GRADUATE desires ENGAGEMENT as 

LITERARY ASSISTANT or SUB-EDITOR, or Work at British 

Museum. Experienced Journalist and in Literary ‘Work. Shorthand.— 
B.A., 3, B.A., 8, Burton-crescent, Wwe. 














UB- QUB-EDITOR, &c.—WANTED, for the successful 

Weekly Paper South ¢ | SUB-EDITOR, to assist in Reporting; 
with some knowledge of Seuth African affairs preferred.—Apply, by 
letter, stating salary, ex lence, and references, to Epiror, Seuth Africa 
Office, Warnford-court, 


T°. BOOKSELLERS or NEWSVENDORS, — 
waneee. 2 ENGAGEMENT as PACKER re —o by a man 

many years in : trade. Ci so act as Caretaker. 
Highest. hE... —Address E. W., 2, Craven Buildings, Wych-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A® PARTNER WANTED, with capital not less 
than 2,000!.. to develo; a well-established BOOK PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS. | Profits could considerably more than doubled with 
extra capital and ee Copyrights obtained. Every information 
will forded ge A 4 only —Address, in the instance, Booxs, 
Tayter’s Theerthament 0} 


ARM PUPILS.—_GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED 

on the FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY (Limited), 

Horsham, Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle. — 

For terms and particulars apply to the Secrerary, Aylesbury Dairy 
—- St. Petersburgh-place, Bay ; or Horsh 








ces, 154, Fleet-street, E.C. 











YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Specifications, Plays, COPIED with apeed and accuracy. Dictations 
taken in Shorthand or Type-writing. Pupils taught —Misses B. B. & 8. 
Yannen, 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 


‘0 AUTHORS.—MS, TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. per 
1,000. Duplicate sn eee 6d. per 1,000. Plays from 5s per Act. 
Shorthand Writers and Type- Writers sent out to Hotels, &c. The Metro- 
politan School of Shorthand. a, Limited, iy  Chancery-lane. Telephone No. 
2,801. Telegrams “ Shorthand,” Londo 


MA4Nuscriprs, Old Deeds, Court Rolls, Black- 
r Books, COPIED, Translated from Latin and French, or 
+ by the Folio or ‘otherwise, in Town or Country. —Grecory O. 














YPE-WRITING, in i hast style, at 1d. per folio, 
Shorthand Notes tacen References to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Ieee’ -WRITING and SHORTHAND.—Letters, 
&c., Written from Dictation; English and Foreign MSS. COPIED; 

erman Translations; Sermons, &e.. . Reported Highest 
testimonials from eminent P’ and § Men.—Miss Leru- 
Baivoe, 1 ul, Oxford Circus ‘Avenue (opposite Great Portiengate eet). 


ONDON. —A well-known French family, of good 
on comets) offer a very superior HOME toa few GENTLE- 
MEN, with practical Instruction in French and German. French always 
en. Moat excellent table and service. Billiard-Room ; extensive 
ennis Ground. Liberal terms. vw VaLMonrt, care of t Mr. Park: ker, 
Chemist, 35, Clifton-road, Maida-val: 


A GIRTON STUDENT of B.A. standing (London 

Matriculation) desires ENGAGEMENT in High School or Private 
Teaching. Natural Science and Mathematics. — also take French 
and German.—Apply Miss Warre, Park-road, Halifax 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 























8.W.—Princi mn i W. R. COLE. ~The NEXT TERM will 
commence THURS 19th. A sep house adj 
for Resident Pupils. Prosp on 3 








[TUDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
Fasen, Sydenham,S.E. Established over Thirty Years. 
Prineipals—Mre. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD oe 
ead Mistress— Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridg 
Proton Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Lonen, Dulcken, 


Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


S EAS8ID E EDUCATION.—Kilvinton House, 
(close to Sea) —PREPARATORY SCHOOL a ENT 
= S SONS (ages 7 to a The M ith , GENTLE. 
and Camber oa = a preinocnes —— tor Pune Schools 
i a on 
hest references. Next Term, Septem ber 1. ee ee 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
Tog TARGA ge FEErans LACANTR ye POUND 
to the Bursa, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. ne nti” SPPIY 


E DUCATION.—ST. ALBANS.—In the pure 

Country air of the best part of this healthy locality, in house with 
P pect for many miles, a refined HOME, 
, is offered to a few GIRLS of a 
eaident Hanoverian 
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O PRINCIPALS of BOYS’ SCHOOLS, &c.—A 


Lady Principal of first-class Ladies’ School in Clapham Park having 
TWO SONS, Fifteen and Thirteen years of age, whose education requires 
completion, wishes to RECEIVE TWO YOUNG LADIES IN EX- 
CHANGE. France or Germany not objected to. Testimonials given 
and required.—Address Principat, 40, Chancery lane. 


OLLEGE HALL, 
(Incorporated March, 1886), 
Byng-place, Gordon-square, W.C. 
Residence for Women Students of University College and the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 


Principal—Miss GROVE. 
— — will REOPEN OCTOBER lst. 
i to be add 





LONDON 


d to the Hon. Szc., 58, 








for 
Pi mene w. 


S?- CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 


Head Master—The Rev. E. D’'AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate 
Education, late Head Master of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea. Chapel, 

Sanatorium, Infirmary, Play-room, Laundry. Cth smart ‘Tuckshop, 

Workshop, &c., fourteen acres of w Grounds, 

Cycle Pat! , Tennis Courts, &c., Sea Bathing. and Boating. 

Tachasive Fees, es sf Guineas perannum. Exhibitions and Scholar- 
ships of 10/., 15/., and 21/. are annually thrown open for competition. 

Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. 

For further information apply to the Heap Master. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for 
the ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 











ENGINEERING —The Course of Technical Instruction at the Central 
Institution of the City and Guilds of London Institute is oanpeed to the 
requirements of persons who are preparing to become Civil I 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR. 

The Council invite applications for the above post before SEP- 
TEMBER 10ch. Salary 150i. Duties to commence on October Ist next. 
—Particulars may be obtained from SureLt & Sma tt, Solicitors, Dundee, 
to whom applications are to be sent 


RINITY COLLEGE, MELBOURNE 
UNIVERSITY.—WANTED, a CLASSICAL LBCTU -— Salary 

400i. and Capitation Fees, with Rooms and Commons. be a 
Gfaduate (with First-Ciass Honours) of Oxford, Cambridge, or r Dublin. 











Under pe yea 
MATHEMATICS ee Met Salary, 3500. and Capitation Fees, with 
Rooms ani Cc Sam Apply, in writing only, 
Cottecz, care of H. Allen, me; Coventry Chambers, 35, Haymarket. 


VW OLVERHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP will become VACANT at Christmas nex: 
by the retirement of Thomas Beach, Esq. 

It is provided by the Scheme that the Head Master shall be a 
Graduate of some University within the British Empire, and not neces- 
sarily in Holy Orders. 

His emolument will be derived a three sources :— 

(1). A fixed stipend of 2003 a 
(2) a Fees at the rae rot ‘Sl a year for each poms ~ thesenior 
department and lJ. a year in the junior departm: 
(3). From Boarders. The School Buildings provide a one for the 
Head Master in which he will be required to reside, and 
ding fitting and furniture, is also pro- 
Ribs: at the house for thirty Boarders or thereabouts. 

There are three Exhibitions of 60/. a year from the School to the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, each tenable for three years. The 
School has been highly successful for many years past. 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to send their applications, 
with testimonials, to Messrs. Neve & Cresswett, Solicitors, Wolver- 














my or Chemical Engineers, or to enter manufacturing works. 

e@ NEXT SESSION will commence on OCTOBER 1, 1889. An 
Bntran ance an ts will bse | ~ ay 23 and the three 
‘following days. 

= WALTER 8. PRIDEAUX } Hon. Secs. 

Programme and full particulars of Course of Instruction may be 

obtained on application at the Central Institution, Bxhioition-road, 
8.W., or at the Office of the Institute, Gresham College, E. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. Prospectuses for the Session 1889-90 are now 


=: DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 

. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value 12!. to 1001. per annum). 


Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester; or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1 
FACULTIES OF posting po SCIENCE. 
The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 
A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Courses of 
Leeda Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &c., is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by post, 





Pm oo Bo 





Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
at the College. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


on or before the 17th day ot September — 

The Election will be made on the lst day of October 

The Head Master ted sg required to enter upon his duties at the close 
of the Christmas hoiida 

It is particularly mame that no personal application be made to 
the Governors. 

All awe may be add d to the ab joned Clerks, marked 

, from whom copies of the Scheme for the management of the 

School t may be obtained for seven stamps. 


a ADRAS COLLEGE, S! ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Chairman of the areevating Body. 
Principal DONALDSON, LL.D., St. Andrews University. 
Head Master. 
JOHN M‘KENZIE, M.A. 

This School, reorganized uader a scheme prepared by the Educational 
Endowments Commissioners, will provide a complete HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION in all departments for both BOYS and GIRLS. 

There will be two sides—a Classical, in which Pupils will be Prepared 
for the University and other Public Examinations; anda Modern, giving 
a Theoretical and Practical Training for and 
Parsuits. 

Pupils will be Prepared for the Leaving Certificate Examinations of 
the Scotch Eiucation Department, and Girls also for the University 
Local and L.L.A. Examinations, and the School will be inspected under 
the Scotch Education Department. 

The Fees range from 5s. to 40s. per Quarter. 

There are School and University Bursaries in connexion with the 
Institution. 

The Session Opens on 1st October. 

Full information regarding Board and other matters will ie ata from 
hes Master, or from the Secretaries, Messrs. 8S. & C. S. Grace, 

t Andrews. 














‘THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE, Sinclair-road, West 
Kensington Park. (N.B. Near Addison-road Station.) 

Under the patronage of H 8.H. the Duke of Teck, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, Field-Marshal Lord William 
Paulet, General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., &c. 

Military Superintendent—Colonel KNOLLYS, P.S.C. F.R.G.S., late 
Garrison Instructor Home District (termenty commanding 
93rd Highlanders. 
Principal—R. H. oaeunean, M.A. F.R.G.8. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 

SANDHURST PRELIMINARY.—F. C. Chisholm, A. Dalzel, D. 
Field, Lieut. F. N. Jones, Lieut. G. R. M. 24. = $: A. 
Rogers, J. P. Grant, H G. Costley. 

SANDHURST FURTHER.—C. D. — 7,673 marks; E. W. Green, 
7,316 marks; L. T. Hay, 7.500 mark: 

MILITIA LITERARY .—Lieut. F. N. es, 4,661 marks (top score in 
Geometrical Drawing, within 17 of ‘fall’ ee Lieut. G. R. M. 
Lannowe, 4.055 marks; Lieut. F. 8. Reyno! 

MILITARY COMPETITIVE.—Lieut. A. ne, ‘Lieut. F. N. Jones. 
QUEEN’S HON INDIA CADBTSHIP.—J. A. Rogers. 

EXAMINATION in TACTICS.—Major Cole. 


The Imperial College was opened for the first time in September, 
1887 ; the ave of successes at Competitive Examinations in og 
tion to number has con uently been very high, and rot su 

that of any other establishment of the kind in the k’ ingdom. Pupils a 
Mr. Thompson, before the opening of the College, obtained, among other 
distinctions, Second Piace for Woolwich and Sixth Piace for Sandhurst 


GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED to PREPARE for Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Indian Civil Service, Militia (Qualifying and Com; etitive), "ke. 

Small Classes, securing individual attention. 

SANDHURST EXAMINATION, 1889. 

Out of Five Students ~ — Imperial College who competed, FOUR 
were SUCCESSFUL, as follows :— 


Mares. 
227 








‘ses. Vacancy for Resident Governess 


Ar re being made which will enable the students of the 
Imperial. (omen to have recreation grounds of over nine acres 


G ov. ERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENOY.— 

INCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSBS, and 
COMPANIONS. English and Foreign. — Apply ‘tor particulars, "Mrs. 
Dosszror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE = commence on 
ae R ake Lecture at 4 pu, by Mr. R. J. GODLEE, 
MS. B.A 


The Examinations for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will com- 
mence on SEPTEMBER 24. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes 
of the value of 800/. are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital! about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 Out- 
Patients are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen 
being resident, as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, 
&c., are filled up by competition during the year, and these, as well as all 
Cletkships and Dresserships, are open to Students of the Hospital without 
extra 





Pri rdepectuees, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the College, Gower-street, W_C 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J M. HORSBURGH, M. i? Secretary. 


Gur's HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION commences on TUESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 50) are in constant occupa- 

tion. Special Classes are held for Students preparing for the Examina- 

tions of the a of London, and other Higher Examinations. 
APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in 

moccecsnee with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra pay- 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one 
of the value of 100 guineas, open to candidates under twenty years — 
age; and one of 50 guineas, o open to candidates under twenty-five yea 

of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 13 
guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to candidates under twenty- 
five years of age. 

PRIZES a awarded = Students in their various years amounting in 
the aggreg: to more than 300i. 

DENTAL “SCHOOL A "Dental School is attached to the Hospital, 
which affords to students all the instruction required for a Licence in 
Dea Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—A Residential College is in course of erection upon a site 
close the Hospital to accommodate about Fifty Students, in addition 
to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. The College contains a large 
Dining-Hall, and Reading-Roems for the use of the Students’ Club. 














rel Ty on oe sontion cation to Lapy Principat, Rowlatts, St. 


access to 
in extent. in the immediate neighbourhood of tne College, and contain- 
ing numerous Tennis Courts, Gymnasiums, 





For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. Perry, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 
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os BARTHOLOMEW S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION with = = BUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, ‘subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. The Hospitai comprises a service of 
748 Beds (including 70 for Convalescents at Swanley). 

For further particulars apply, epi or by letter, to the WarpENn 
or tne CoLtece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on saeaeaenes 


zx. BA RTHOLOMEW’ § HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on OCTUBER Ist, and continue 
till July, 1890 
Fee for the whole Course, 18/. 18¢.. or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 51. 5s. each for single subj cts 
There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For fur:her particulars apply to the WarpeN oF THE CoLLeGe, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four gee and One Exhibition, respectively worth 180/., 651., 

i., and 20l. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 

Bertember, even One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 651. 

will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics 

and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 65%. will 

ovine to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and 
ysiology 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 130)., and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age So of pees merit) in igen 
Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. h 
130/. will be of about the range required for Honours in the London 
University P and those for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the range of the Pass 
questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson Exhibition, vaiue 201., 
will be competed for at the same time. The subjects of examination 
are Latin, Mathematics, ony any two of the three following Languages— 
Greek, French, and Germ: 

The Classical subjects are ¢ those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1889. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required to 
enter to the full course at St. oat ee Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. jon for these 
will be held on September 25th, 18°9 

For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the WARDEN oF THe CotLece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 

1st, with an Introductory Address, at 3 p™., by Mr. William Anderson, 




















"Two Entrance Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 601. respectively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The 
Examination will be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th September, and the 
Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the erg Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the a for the “ Preliminary 
“oe gg ” and “ Intermediate M.B.”’ Examinations of the University of 

ondon 
All Hospital 2 TE are open to Students without extra charge. 
The fees may paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and alll particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Gzorce RenpD1e. 

E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 





(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION, isn, ae commence on TUESDAY, 
October ist, when the Prizes 1 be distributed by the Right Hon. 
LORD SANDHURST, and an S neadenay Address will be delivered by 
J. a SUTTON, Exq., 

o Entrance Scholarships ( value 1001. and 60/.) will be open for 
competition on September 26th and 27th 

e School Buildings have woes recently enlarged, comprising new 
cane Library, Sy peice Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes there are y Sixteen Resid 
Hospital Appointments open to Students. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is 100. 
Special provision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for 
the Preliminary Scientific (M_B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hos Warden and provides accommo- 
dation for Thirty Students and a resident n. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be ined from the Resid 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 











S! GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, October 1, 
when an ee a Address will be delivered by Dr. T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, F.R.8., PM 

The following etree Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in OCTOBER :— 

1. A Scholarship, value 125/., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as bond jide first-year Students during the current 


year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of 50/., open to all Students commencing 
their studies. 

3. A Scholarship, value 901 , open to all sg-eteeay who have entered the 
School during the egos year,and who have passed the Cambridge 
1st M.B. since October, 188: 

4. A Scholarship, value Gi , for Students who, having been signed up 
for or previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2ad M.B., 
have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :— 
The William Brown 10°. Exhibition; the William Brown 40i. Exhibi- 
tion; the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32/.; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Surgery, vaiue 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Pysiology, value 18]. ; 
the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10]. 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, 
value 10/. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third 
year Students of 10/. 10s. each ; the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; the Acland 
Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including ‘the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Cierkships and Dresserships and ali the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100]. and board and ledging, are 
awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 
mittee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class-Rooms are now open. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by Ee to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., 








R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 
AGENT, and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 
of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest ref 
free:—la, Paternoster-row. E.C. 


(> MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Oard of 


Terms on acs 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.O 








M UPIz’s SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most ieee! onan of 34 Season are in circulation 
t Mudie’s Library 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 





,, MUDIE’ 8 peas LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
her Wor! from , and now offered 








BWSPAPER and PRINTING BUSINESS.— 

‘OR DISPOSAL, the GOODWILL and PLANT of an old-esta- 

bitehed 1 NEWSPAPER, with a good Printing Business attached. Excel- 
lent premises, in first-rate position in good southern seaside town. 
Stationery, &c., might be profitably added. Good opportunity for an 





energetic Conservative el Unionist Journalist and Printer. Capital 
required, about 2,000/.. as to part a be 
Messrs. War- 


made. — Principals or attensaes address Courier. care of 
burton & Co., 86, Gracechurch-street, London, E 


WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate chi arges. 


NEWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Lp., High-Clase Printers and 


Publishers, 12, Gough -square, and 4, Bolt-co t, EB. 
oe to undertake the PRINTING and {PUBLISHING 0 a "fret-class 








he most modern English and Foreign Type, 
and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
Premises for Editorial Offices if required. Advertising Department 

conducted. Telephone 2759. 
‘HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 


WORE ni 
to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, w. 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 








DENCE, &c., teh the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
ink e* 








The GREAT MASTERS. Represented by choice Examples 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. Two Hundred and 
Seventy Paintings reproduced in Autotype; also, by the gracious per- 
mission of H.M. the Queen, Selections om the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS (Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, Morland, &c.), from choice Proofs 
in the British Museum. 

The LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimiled - Aatatype from 
fine states lent by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M 


The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. One hundred 
Examples, with Notes and Memoir, by Louis Fagan, Esq. 


The GOOD SHEPHERD; CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes 
ef Two noble Drawings by Frederic Shields. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five ben; 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, Esq., issu 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on application. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes 
from the Cartoons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum by 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


e Autot from 
by authority ef the 


FREE BY POST. 
A Pamphlet. 40 pp. 4 Illustrations. 


UTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA. 


and ot! 
=e Sale at Greatly ‘Reduced Prices. 
BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Brancu Orrices 
%1, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREBT, CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDON LIBBAB Y, 
4 8T. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Liandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry ser K.C.B. 

Trustees—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Bar! o! 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient ns Modern Lite. 
rature, im various Languages. Subscription, 3i. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2). with BEntrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 30. 
Fifteen be mp are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 

ing-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. toyal 8 8vo. re 21s.; to Members, 16s. ‘prospectas on application. 
OBERT HARRI SON, Secretary and Librarian. 


A DVERTISER is open to offer of PURCHASE 
of ‘ PHILIDOR on CHESS,’ with Notes and Back Games. Edition 
1747.—Address, by letter, toC. W. W., Valley House, St. Helier, Jersey. 


O PUBLISHERS and others.—12 HUMOROUS 
DRAWINGS in Black and White, with Design for Outer Cover, 
suitable for ieee in book velo A funny; very original.— 
Address K , 41, R road, Sout N. 


EMORY. —LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. “Great 
advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.’’— 

me Dr. Buckley. eget acquired and very interesting.””—Rev. S. Bell, 
— Prospectus free.—A. Lolsette, ‘37,8 New Oxford-street, London. 


COIN 8. 
SS > ios & & 8 O N, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
3, GRACECHURCH - 8TREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 























The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 


Sale by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Reoms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 30, at half- po 12 o’clock precisely, a large 
quantity of TELEGRAPHIC APPARATUS (by order of the Postmaster- 


Seat e Also Cameras and Lenses by good makers, Stands, and other 
Ks pera "and Race 











TIONAL ART. Containing a Description of Autotype, 
for Decorating the Home with appropriate Pictures, short Lists of 
Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 4 Illustrations of Frames 
and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 

Sent free by post on application to 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 


Ae SF O28. B48 WV 8 Re 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A. ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.O. 








Hg and Chemical ‘Appliances — Magic Lanterns and 
Slides—Books — Furniture — Pictures — Jewellery—Cigarettes—and the 
usual Miscellaneous Property. 

On yiew the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 


logues had. 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LoNeMaAn’s MAGAZINE, No. 83. SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 

The BELL of 8ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant. 
TROPICAL EDUCATION. By Grant Allen. 
The ROUT of the ROOKS. By Nina F. Layard. 
TAUTOGA AMERICANA. By Edward M. Chapman. 
A SURPKISE PARTY. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
AT the RIVERSIDE. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
MRS, FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 4-6. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London ; Longmans, Green & Co. 





Part II. Chaps. 19-22. 





Catalogues, 
L LI #8 & ELVE Y, 


— in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued. Arranged, yyy or Valued. 
SS ae 66 now ready, free six ‘stamps. 

EW BOND-STRE, “LONDON, w. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly opi on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on Ton 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


CATALOGUE of HISTORICAL, TOPO. 
GRAPHICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, Old County Maps 
Nzate, 74, Tonbridge-street, London, W.c, 








and ' Views. Free.—A. 


(CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of good SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS at 25 per cent. below the usual market price —Post 
free on application to E. 8. Fow LER, 56, Ci d, Bour 


Just published, 


EW CATALOGUE of BOOKS for SALE, with 
Bibliographical Notes and prices attached. SPECIALITIES in 
this Catalogue:—First Editions of Standard and Popular Authors: 
Browning, Byron, Coleridge. Dickens, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Richard 
Jefteries, Lever, Marryat, Ruskin, Sir W. Scott, Shelley, Sterne, Surtees, 
Swift, Swinburne. Tennyson, Thackeray, Wordswort rth, &c.; as wellas 
Original Drawings by Rowiandson anu Geo. Morland; and Iliustrated 
Books by Bewick, Blake, Caldecott, a Cruikshank, Gillray, 
Hogarth, Phiz, Picart, Turner. talog ue gratis and post free to 
Collectors.—B. & J. F. Meeruan, Bath. 

















Now ready, price One Shilling, 


GCRIBNERS MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1859. 
Contents. 


DANGER AHEAD! —— in Railroad Travel.’ From a Drawing by 
M.J. Burns. Frontispiec: 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. anasew Lang. Witha Portrait, drawn by J. 
Reich after a Photograph from Life, and with a Figure from the 
Monument by Doré in the Place Malesherbes. 

TO the DANDELION. Zoe Dana Underhi!. 

NEPIGON RIVER FISHING. A. a ego egnecae 
Herbert Denman and J. D. Woodw 

LOST. Charles Henry Liiders. 

IN the VALLEY. Harold Frederic. 
Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 

YOUTH and TIME. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

The PLACE of the FITTING-SCHOOL in AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
George Trumbull Ladd (Professor in Yale College). 

NIGHT WITCHERY. W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrations by Mr. 

ibson. 

OUT of NEW ENGLAND GRANITE. T. R. Sullivan. 

SAFETY in RAILROAD TRAVEL. H.G. Prout. With Tilustrations. 

The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. Robert Louis Stevenson. Chap. 1k. 
(Begun in November, 1888, to be concluded in October.) 

DROUGHT. A. Lampman. ee 

The SMALL ARMS of EUROPEAN sonny ‘W. W. Kimball, U.S.N. 
(U.S. Inspector of Ordnance). Lllustra' 

The DOMINO. Edith M. Thomas. 

THREE DREAM HEROINES, Justin McCarthy. 

Frederick Warne & Co. 15, Bedford-street, Strand 


Tilustrations by 


Chaps 1-3. (To be continued.) 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


SAN ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ With the Immortals,’ ‘ Greifenstein,’ ‘Paul Patoff,’ ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. 
Claudius,’ ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,’ ke. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The book is full of passages of remarkable power......A reader will find it hard to decide whether 
this is not the best of Mr. Crawford’s novels. Best or worst, it is healthy, enjoyable, and will be eagerly read by all who 
take it up.” 


FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii. 
By EDWARD CLIFFORD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘ Nothing could be more impressive than the story of Father Damien’ 's life and death...... 
Mr. Clifford’s pictures of the volcanic region surpass all all previous descriptive efforts of the kind.” 
Edward Fitzgerald. 
The LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LETTERS.—Vol. II. EUPHRANOR, SIX DRAMAS from CALDERON, The BIRD PARLIAMENT, The TWO 
GENERALS.—Vol. I1I, DRAMAS from CALDERON, GREEK DRAMAS, RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, ec. 
The Academy says :—‘‘ We all owe a debt of gratitude to the editor of these volumes, who has done his work with 
characteristic thoroughness and accuracy, while scarcely ever allowing himself tu appear and receive the thanks which we 


prenicnoneysiortnonil THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the LAW of the CONSTITUTION. 


By A. V. DICEY, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple ; Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law in theUniversity 
of Oxford; Fellow of All Souls’ College; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Third and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 
MONK, By Mr. JuLtAN Corbett. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Volumes already issued in the Series, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, are :— 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir WM. BuTLER. LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomAs HUGHEs. 
HENRY the FIFTH. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. WELLINGTON. By Mr. GEoRGE HOOPER, 
LORD LAWRENCE, By Sir R. TEMPLE. DAMPIER. By Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


*,* Other Volumes are in the press and in preparation. 


THIRD AND POPULAR EDITION, PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
The PARNELL COMMISSION.—The OPENING SPEECH for the 
DEFENCE, delivered by Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, Q.C. M.P. Carefully Revised by the Author. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo. LIBRARY EDITION, 10s. 6d. POPULAR EDITION, sewed, 2s. 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ It is, in fact, ‘the case of Ireland stated.’...... Sir Charles Russell’s was a great speech by a great 
advocate. It will enrol his name with the names of Curran and Erskine and Plunket...... We are glad that the outer public 
who were not privileged to listen to the speech will now have an opportunity of studying the strange and thrilling tale it 


tells.” 
SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: Poems. By Francis Lucas. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


The Scots Observer says :—‘‘ Mr. Lucas has touched his verses with a fresh and pleasant feeling of rural England. His 
work, indeed, has the rare merit of sincerity. He has felt and seen for himself; and his expression of what it has been his 
to see and feel is often direct and moving in no mean degrtee...... It isa pleasure to be afield with him......Mr, Lucas’s 
material is mostly excellent.” 


RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. By E. D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ Simple in style and thoroughly nt. Mico The Nurse is a characteristic nurse of the present 
day—a follower in the right line of Florence Nightingale ; a woman of education, who merely resigned the comforts of 
home, and took to a weary, painful, and sometimes loathsome occupation, because she wanted to do good, and felt that she 


had a call in that particular direction.” 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the Works of Frederick Denison 


MAURICE. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ The result is a body of extracts, ‘each of which is truly self-contained, and the whole 
thoroughly representative of the writer's knowledge. To attain this end skill and sympathy were demanded, and Mr, 
Llewelyn Davies oe both qualifications.” 

NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MR. BRYAN HOOK. 


A YEAR WITH the BIRDS. By W. Warde Fowler, Sub-Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Tales of the Birds.’ A New Edition. With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. — nie 
[Next wee 
MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—New Volume. 


The LANCES of LYNWOOD. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of The 


Heir of Redclyffe.’ Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. xt week, 


SHAKESPEARE.—CYMBELINE. Edited, with Introduction “a Notes, 


by K. DEIGHTON, late Principal of Agra College. Globe 8vo. 28, 6d. (English Classics Series.) 


SHAKESPEARE.—OTHELLO. With Introduction and Notes by the Same 


Editor. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. ee Classics Series.) 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 
CATALOGUE of CASTS in the MUSEUM of CLASSICAL ARCHAO- 


LOGY. By CHAS. WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. Ph.D. LL.D., University Reader in Classical Archeology, and Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. *S * Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to. 5s. 


IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE: a Text-Book for Beginners. By 


ARTHUR H. HIORNS, Principal, School of Metallurgy, Birmingham and Midland —— a of ‘ Practical 
Metallurgy and Assaying,’ * Elementary Metallurgy,’ &c. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 359, for = Te price ls., contains :— 
Chaps. 31-33. RHYMES after HORACE. By Ofellus. 
é. CAPTAIN ANTONIO RINCON. By Madame Darmesteter. 
3,4 REAL WORKING-MAN. 7. The ETHICS of PESSIMISM. 
4. ON an OLD BOOK. By 8S. J. Weyman. 8. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 4-6. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


‘or SEPTEMBER, profusely egg price 6d. ; by post, 8d., contains :— 
1, — of a LADY. After Van der Helst. Frontis- . SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
CUPID and CAMPASPE. By J. Lyle. agg soon 
2. The. BETTER MAN. By Arthur Paterson. 


r. COME, SWEET LASS. From ‘Pills to Purge Melan- 
3. GLAN CONWAY. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations. choly,’ 1699. —— J! _— Thomson. 
4. HOMERIC IMAGERY. By W.C. Green. With Lllustns. 

















1. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. 
2. CEFALU. By E. A. Freeman. 











8. ET CETERA. By H. D.T 

*,* A New Volume of The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE begins with 
the OCTOBER NUMBER. A Prospectus, giving full details of several new changes in the Magazine 
that will come into effect in that Number, and containing a list of the PROSPECTIVE ARRANGE- 
MENTS made for enswing year, may be obtained of any Bookseller. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, London, W.C. 





es 


Price One Shilling, 


M UB RAY’S MAGAZINE, 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

DRAMATIC OPINIONS. PartI. By Mrs. Kendal. 
KOOKS and BOOK-BUYING. By Lord Brabourne. 
SCOTCH RAILWAYS. Part II. By W. M. Acworth. (To be continued.) 
La COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 
The MINISTER of KINDRACH. Chaps. 5-6. 
FROM the KARA SEA to the OBI. Part II. By Victor A. L. Morier. 
The SIREN SONG. By Rennell Rodd. 
ELEPHANT KRAALS. By Sir W. A Gregory. 
GREAT AUNT SARAH. 
MR. TOPPIE JOHNSON. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
CORRESPONDENCE. By F. W. Myers. 
NOTES of the MONTH, &c. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Price 6d. 


FaAst and WEST. The New Magazine for All, 


No. 3, for AUGUST, contains :— 

COSETTE. Chaps. 6-8. Katharine 8S. Macquoid. 
The SLAVE MARKET at KHARTOUM. William Sharp. 
The DRAMATIC WRITING of TO-DAY. R. F.S. 
The MOST DISAGREEABLE MANin ENGLAND. W.E. Norris. 
SOME DUTCH PAINTERS. II. T. R. Macquoid, R.1. 
A LANE BETWEEN the HILLS. C. Clough Robinson. 
ABOUT GARDEN PARTIES. G. P. 
ILL-MATCHED, Serial. Jeanne Mairet. 

No. 4, for SEPTEMBER, will contain :— 
COSETTE. Serial. K.S. Macquoid. 
PRINCE CONNLA. Katharine Tynan. 
KATHERINE RUTHERFORD'S ENGAGEMENT. L. T. Meade. 
OVER the GEMMI. Thomas Hardy. 
ILL-MATCHED. Serial. Jeanne Mairet. 
Ward & Downey, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





Part XXXI., price Sixpence, SEPTEMBER, 1859, 
N ONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. [Iilustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MEN of MARK ’TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford 

—Ralph Carr-Ellison, Sir Robert Chambers, William Chapman. 


GIBSIDE and its OWNERS. By James F. Robinson. 

The VILLAGE of ALNMOUTH. By W. W. Tomlinson. 

RACING in the NORTHERN COUNTIES. By the late James Clephan, 

The NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe:— 
‘The Horrid War i’ Sangyet.’ 

The STREETS of NEWCASTLE.—St. Nicholas’ Churchyard and St. 
Nicholas’-square. 

A MYSTERIOUS MAIL COACH ROBBERY. By the late James Clephan 

The CHIFF CHAFF. 

A BLIND SCHOLAR. 

BEAR-BAITING. 

The CASTLE GARTH, NEWCASTLE, By J.R. Boyle, F.S.A. 

ST. NICHOLAS’ CATHEDRAL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. By J. R 
Boyle, F.S.A. 

J. W. CARMICHAEL, ARTIST. 

EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBRIA. IX. By William Longstaff. 

WINDY MONDAY. 

ROBERT BOLRON, the SPY. By Richard Welford. 

Sir GEORGE BOWES, DEFENDER of BARNARD CASTLE. 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 


NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—The Head of the Side; The Biddick 
Pitman; The Wedderstone. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES, 


RECORD of EVENTS :—North-Country Occurrences, General Occur 
rences. 


*,* Presented gratis with present Part a Tinted Plate of ST. NICHOLAS’ 
CATHEDRAL, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
Walter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and 24, Warwick-! ae, London. 


TWHE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 
A Monthly Review and Family M 
Churchwomen. 


Price One Shilling. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


LETTERS from ee EE BEFORE the AGE of MOSES. By 
Professor Sayce, M.A. LL.D 


The DUTY of ENGLAND te WALES and HERSELF. By the Rev. 
H. G. Dickson, M.A. 


Af WORSHIP ACT and its RESULTS. 
iq. 








By Homersham 


SHUT UP in hisOWN PRISON: a Story. By the Rev. Canon Benham. 
AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK. By Esmé Stuart. 

DERVISHES. Personal Recollections. By Professor A. Vamhéry. 

AN ISLE of the SEA. By the Rev. T. Shea. 

WOMEN and SUNDAYS. By Miss Wordsworth. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES in CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY in ROME. 
Part I. (Continued.) By the Rev. Baring Gould, M.A. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL FIFTY YEARS AGO. Part II. Reminiscences 
Domestic and Religious. Illustrated. By ‘‘ An Old Crug.” 

The BISHOP’S BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

“BOY.” A Story for the Young. (Continued.) Illustrated. By Helen 
Milman. 


CONFERENCES on CHURCH QUESTIONS—NOTES on the PSALMS 
—SERMON OUTLINES—INSTRUCTIONS on the CREED — 
SEQUENCE for 8. MICHAEL’8—CALENDAR—ILLUSTRATED 
TEXT-—BIBLICAL QUESTIONS—CURRENT EVENTS—FORTH- 
COMING MEETINGS—CORRESPONDENCE—REVIEWS. 


Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, Newbery House, London. 





Price 25s. cloth, 2 vols. 


L_MPRESSION ‘des TISSUS de COTON. 


Teinture 
Par ANTONTO SANSONE. 
Traduit de |’Anglais par J. A. MONTPELIER, Répétiteur de Tech- 
nologie et de Chimie a !’Ecole supérieure de Commerce de Paris. 
(A French Translation of Sansome’s Printing of Cotton Fabrics. ) 








Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Just ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, 1889. 
. SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of ‘The 
Danvers Jewels.’ Chaps, 17-20. 
AMBITION. 
= of VIENNA in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


~ 


add 


The SAILOR’S DANCE. 

. A FEW MUSICAL NOTES. 

The WATCHERS. 

ACHILLE. 

IN CAREW CASTLE. 

. ARMINELL. By the Author of ‘ John Herring.’ Chaps. 

36-40. 

10. CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 

1l. The CHURCH of SAN SERNIN at TOULOUSE 
DURING PENTECOST. 

12. PAUL’S SISTER. By the Author of ‘ Near Neighbours.’ 

Chaps, 22-24. 


‘MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH HALF A 
CENTURY.’ 


The RECOLLECTIONS of DR. 


GRETTON. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 


SONane 


Ready this day, 


An IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles 


HERRING and MARTIN ROSS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘WORTH WAITING FOR.’ 


The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of ‘A Fatal Error,’ &c, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘*Mr. Masterman’s story is throughout fresh and interest- 
ing. The freshness is due to his skill in sketching Anglo- 
Indian life. The interest is heightened by the ingenuity 
with which he weaves into his plot an episode of thrilling 
adventure. The characters are real men and women. They 
are firmly drawn, and their oddities and humours are hit off 
with a touch at once light and rapid, and free from all ten- 
dency to caricature.” —Odserver. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE 
MERSAC.’ 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of ‘The Rogue,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘‘Mr. Norris is a pleasant writer, possessing a knowledge 
of society and a pretty humour which is neither hackneyed 
nor vulgar. All these qualities are to be found in his latest 
book, ‘ Miss Shafto,’ which is his best bit of work for some 
years.” — World, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTESS 
IRENE.’ 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 
By J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,’ ‘ Caterina,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“‘The author of ‘ Lauterdale,’ ‘Caterina,’ and ‘Countess 
Irene,’ which we have liked better than any other three 
novels produced consecutively by any living writer, has at 
length been persuaded to give his name toa series of works 
that ought to make him a prime favourite with sympathetic 
readers of wholesome and agreeable fiction...... The author 
does some moral benefit to his age who thus teaches the 
lesson of mutual charity, courtesy, and goodwill between 
nations, and who makes so beautiful the principle of con- 
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Manuals of Catholic Philosophy (Stonyhurst 
Series).—Logie. By Richard F. Clarke, 
S.J. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus fluent and somewhat flowery manual 

of a dry subject ought not, perhaps, to com- 

mand a large share of attention from a 

reviewer. It is science clipped and purged 

till it can serve the principles of the ad- 
herents of a special form of faith and satisfy 
the intellectual needs of students not too 
inquisitive. Logic here appears as “ancilla 
fidei,” and its serviceableness in that humble 
function is shown by a number of illustra- 
tions that are doubtless welcome and intelli- 
gible to the Stonyhurst mind, but may prove 
rather distasteful at first to the bewildered 
outsiders whom Father Clarke hopes to 
draw into the net of sound logical doctrine. 

There are certain obvious faults in the 

volume ; for instance, a lack of acquaintance 

with geometry, a knowledge of which— 
though we may not concede it a Platonic 
importance—might at least be expected in 

a writer who draws so many illustrations 

from Euclid. icosahedrons (we will not 

quarrel with the initial diphthong, though 
it is unusual) are not, we must tell Father 

Clarke, ‘‘rectangular figures,” nor are any 

of the figures with similarly formed names 

plane, but solid ; so that the question whether 

a muriahedron is or is not practically distin- 

guishable from a circle is one with which he 

need not disturb himself. Nor do we see 
how the singular division of triangles into 

“‘spherical’’ and ‘‘rectangular” can be 

explained as a merely clerical error. Ina 

passage distinguishing the modes by which 
science and art are attained it is rather 
absurd to quote as corroboration of the dis- 
tinction a sentence of Aristotle to the effect 
that “‘ Experience produces Arts,’ when that 
philosopher has only a few lines before 
shown the width of his use of the term 

“experience’’ by stating that ‘‘ Science as 

well as Art springs from” it. We should 

like also to challenge the statement that 
the writings of Aristotle and St. Thomas 

Aquinas form the entire and exclusive source 

of a work which utilizes Kant’s distinction 

of formal from material logic, and embraces 

(in a special chapter) the experimental 

methods as described by Mill. The phrases 





a priort and a posteriori are, of course, the 
common possession of medicvalists and 
moderns; we think, however, that Father 
Clarke will find it hard to prove that his 
usage of them does not approximate to their 
later, most familiar, but entirely un-Aris- 
totelian significance. 

Nevertheless, after assigning this book 
what credit we choose for its cleverness of 
style, and deducting what credit we must 
for its eclectic anachronisms, we own it 
possesses a certain interest as reviving (for 
the English public, at least) the doctrine— 
antiquated, it is true, but in some sense 
sound and necessary—of the reality of uni- 
versals, or, to speak more familiarly, of 
species. Father Clarke points out, as others 
have pointed out before him, that even Mill, 
the most famous literary upholder among 
us of nominalism, himself suffers a partial 
conversion to realism in the admission in 
his ‘Logic’ of real kinds. And, indeed, 
their denial would mean the annihilation 
of biological science, and one knows not of 
how much more as well. How they are to 
be understood, indeed—whether, as Aris- 
totle thought, as substantial, almost mate- 
rial, unities transmitted by physical pro- 
pagation from generation to generation, or 
in some other way—this must be left unde- 
cided; but their real and unique existence 
is a necessary postulate of science. When, 
however, Father Clarke, faithfully following 
his authorities, hypostatizes a mental faculty, 
apprehension, answering to and taking cog- 
nizance of the real universals, we begin to 
demur. We have always thought it the 
clearest victory of modern logic and psycho- 
logy (the struggling and chaotic state of 
which we admit as freely as our author) 
that it has shown “apprehension” to be a 
mere fiction, though a useful fiction, of logi- 
cians. The understanding or knowledge of 
a single object varies almost infinitely in 
kind and degree; and when it is analyzed 
it is found to depend largely on just those 
processes of comparison (either in the form 
of judgment or reasoning) which the 
scholastic logicians made dependent on 
and subsequent to it. A good proof of the 
inextricable confusion induced by the sepa- 
rate treatment of “apprehension”? may be 
given by placing side by side a sentence in 
Father Clarke’s ‘Logic’ and a sentence 
from Jevons’s much used handbook. The 
former tells us, ‘‘If any one says to me— 
That object isa cherry tree—I have all the 
information about the object possible for 
man; I know its essential nature; the con- 
cept through which I regard it contains the 
whole of the essence of the individual.” 
Jevons says, on the contrary, ‘‘The name 
tron brings before me a strong and very use- 
ful metal, but tells me nothing about it.” 
Surely both views are equally wrong. The 
names iron, cherry tree convey a good deal to 
us, but not everything, neither the nullity of 
Jevons nor the absolutely complete know- 
ledge of Father Clarke, but an amount 
varying with the intellectual process that 
has gone on in each of us in relation to the 
material in question. Thus the puzzles 
about ‘‘ apprehension ’”’—which do so much 
to darken the present volume—arise from 
the fact that, as understood in logic, it is 
not an actual operation, the performance 
of which can be referred to a given moment, 
but rather an ideal or imaginary summary, 





constructed by logicians, of the real pro- 
cesses. These processes, by which an 
understanding—perhaps only a provisional 
one—of any particular object in the real 
world or the world of thought is brought 
home to us, are conveniently summed up by 
the logician, who wants their result rather 
than their nature, in the one word “ appre- 
hension.” There may be a logical, or verbal, 
truth in the assertion that ‘apprehension 
exhibits to us the inner reality of each 
thing,” but we pay the penalty for disposing 
so summarily of psychology in being taken 
by any reflective listener to utter mere non- 
sense and fiction. 

Father Clarke’s psychology is, in fact—and 
thisis his pride—of no later date than Aquinas. 
Far be it from us to depreciate either the 
Angelic Doctor or his pagan master; but we 
have learnt something more about ourselves 
since their days. ‘‘ By the faculty of ab- 
straction,’’ says our author, ‘‘ we neglect the 
individuating qualities and fix our minds 
only on those which constitute the specifie 
concept under which the individual is ranged 
by virtue of his inner and essential nature.” 
But the admission of ‘‘ natural kinds” is no 
reason why we should endow ourselves with 
a spurious “‘ faculty” for the discernment of 
those kinds. Grant that our apprehension 
of objects has in it from the very first an 
indistinct generic element, that it is—to use 
scholastic language—a recognition of tale 
quid, still why should we assert a more 
than provisional validity for these first indis- 
tinct thoughts, and guarantee this validity 
by the assumption of a special “ faculty,” 
which, if real, must have a special function 
performed by no other agent, and therefore 
perfectly performed, or, at least, without 
possibility of correction by any other 
‘“‘faculty” ? In fact, as is well recognized 
where inveterate predilections do not bar the 
way, the theory of ‘‘faculties” will by no 
means servé either as an account of the way 
in which knowledge is actually attained, or 
as a justification of it when attained. The 
young gentlemen of Stonyhurst, in being 
taught the contrary, are but diligently mis- 
educated by their careful and orthodox 
teachers. 

We have said already, and we are glad to. 
say it, that Father Clarke allows himself 
to give a sketch, though only a short and 
popular one, of the inductive methods as 
expounded by Mill. He tells his pupils 
with equal truth and wisdom that they would 
be foolish to consider themselves bound to 
remain in ignorance of the modern analysis. 
of induction because St. Thomas had never 
heard of it; he adds wisely, that the nature: 
of the newer modes of inquiry should be 
familiar to the theological no less than to 
the scientific student, if only that he may 
discern the limits and conditions of their 
application. But in attempting to limit 
their application himself Father Clarke 
seems guilty of false reasoning, to some 
extent due to his adherence to principles we 
cannot accept, but partially also due to con- 
fusion of thought. What degree of certainty, 
he asks, can attach to inductively discovered 
a priort laws? No more, he answers, than 
what may be called a ‘“ physical certainty” ; 
for whereas mathematical and metaphysical 
truths control the action even of the Creator, 
physical laws are but the ministers whom he 
may suspend or change; and this is the 
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rationale of miracles. Now it would ill 
become us here to assert dogmatically that 
“miracles do not happen”; but this we 
may assert, that a miracle, if such occurs, is 
not to be grasped or comprehended by a 
scientific intellect, but is simple confusion 
and unsettlement to it; there is no formula 
such as the apparently easy, but purely 
metaphorical one of Father Clarke through 
which it can be understood. Let us accept 
the miracle if we cannot disbelieve the tes- 
timony to it or if higher than scientific 
needs require its acceptance; but we are 
not to fancy that it can be reconciled to our 
understanding. So much, then, for the theo- 
logical ground on which Father Clarke 
denies the certainty of physical laws, though 
in a profounder work than a text-book of 
logic we might reasonably expect him to say 
where he draws the line between physical 
and metaphysical, and why he holds it to be 
a merely physical, 7.¢., reversible law, that 
no person can be in two places at the same 
time. But he is in error when he thinks 
further to discredit ascertained physical laws 
on the ground of the element of incomplete- 
ness to be found in every human application 
of the inductive methods. The incomplete- 
ness of human observations is, indeed, 
obvious enough, but it does not vitiate the 
inductive methods. They are unattainable 
ideals, no doubt, but they are genuine ideals, 
pure and free from fault, nay—as he himself 
admits—not radically different in principle 
from the syllogistic method. With the 
method of agreement, as stated in the ab- 
stract, it is no more possible to disagree than 
with an axiom of Euclid. Father Clarke is 
thus, it seems to us, particularly unfortunate 
in the suggestion by which he seeks to 
establish the naturalness and reasonableness 
of miracles; nor can we accept on philo- 
sophical grounds the curious via media 
proposed in the note to p. 398, that “we 
have absolute certainty as to the permanence 
of physical laws as long as the universe 
remains in existence, since this is demanded 
by the Wisdom of God.... but not absolute 
certainty as to the application of the law in 
a particular case.” 

We might have touched on other points 
in this book, especially on the derivation of 
the law of causation from the law of identity. 
The logician who can swallow this may well 
accept the Thomist doctrine that all neces- 
sary truth is merely analytical. On the 
whole, while Father Clarke has given his 
scholars some real instruction, we must in 
the main compliment him on his observance 
of the rule of his Church so excellently ex- 
emplified, he thinks, in the condemnation 
of Galileo, that it is best to be tardy in 
accepting novelties of doctrine till all possi- 
bility of their error has been definitely 
eliminated. 








The Bibles of England: a Plain Account for 
Plain People of the Principal Versions of 
the Bible in English. By Andrew Edgar, 
D.D. (A. Gardner.) 


Dr. Ener tells us that his work is not 
intended for scholastic readers. His object 
is to exhibit “ the differentiations of succes- 
sive versions and the literary peculiarities 
that in each translation may be supposed most 
readily to attract the notice of common Eng- 
lish readers.” . He tries to show how the 








dissatisfaction with one version led to the 
publication of another. He accordingly 
divides his treatise into eight chapters, dis- 
cussing in chapter i. ‘‘ The Lollards’ Bible,” 
commonly called Wyclif’s Bible, 1380, as 
well as the revision of it by John Purvey 
about 1388 ; chaps. ii. and iii., ‘‘The Re- 
formers’ Bibles,’”’ viz. Tyndale’s Testament, 
1526; revised, 1534; Ooverdale’s Bible, 
1535; Matthew’s Bible, 1537; Taverner’s 
Bible, 1539; the Great Bible or Cromwell’s 
Bible, 1539; revised edition with prologue 
by Cranmer, and therefore called Cranmer’s 
Bible, 1540; chap. iv., ‘‘The Puritans’ and 
People’s Bible,” otherwise termed the 
Geneva or Breeches Bible, comprising under 
this heading, first the New Testament, 1557 ; 
second, the Geneva translation of the New 
Testament with the translation of the 
Old Testament, 1560; and third, Tomson’s 
revised translation of the New Testament, 
1576; chaps. v. and vi. “The Bibles of 
the Churches,” No. 1 being the Bible of 
the Church of England commonly called the 
Bishops’ Bible, first translation, 1568 ; re- 
vised translation, 1572; and No. 2 the 
Bible of the Catholic Church, New Testa- 
ment printed at Rhemes, 1582, Old Testa- 
ment printed at Douay, 1609-10; chap. vii., 
“The National Bible,” sometimes called 
the King’s Translation, more commonly 
termed the Authorized Version, 1611; and 
lastly chap. viii., ‘‘ The International Bible,” 
commonly called the Revised Version, New 
Testament, 1881; the Old Testament, 1885. 
This is followed by an appendix in which 
are discussed (a) ‘‘ Early Scottish Render- 
ings of Scripture”; (4) ‘‘ Modern Scottish 
Versions of Scripture”; (¢) ‘‘ Theocracy 
in Geneva and Scotland,” in explanation of 
a statement on p. 187; and (d) ‘‘The Word 
Mass.” 

Dr. Edgar still repeats the oft-exploded 
notion that the Catholic Church had “a 
widespread horror of Scripture translations, 
whether accompanied with notes or not and 
however faultlessly executed.”’ He does not 
seem to know that long before the Reforma- 
tion every Catholic nation all over Europe 
had versions of the Bible in the vernacular 
of the country. Between 1477, when the 
first edition of the French New Testament 
was published at Lyons, and 1535, when 
the first French Protestant Bible was pub- 
lished, upwards of twenty editions of the 
Bible in the French vernacular issued from 
the Catholic press. In Germany prior to 
the publication of the first edition of Luther’s 
Bible, 1534, no fewer than thirty Catholic 
editions of the entire Scriptures and parts of 
the Bible appeared in the German verna- 
cular. In Italy, the very seat of the Papacy, 
two editions of an Italian translation of the 
whole Bible appeared in 1471, and several 
other editions appeared prior to the Refor- 
mation. These facts any student can verify 
by a visit to the British Museum, where most 
of the Bibles are to be seen. The proscrip- 
tion and burning of the Bible in England 
were therefore not due to “a widespread 
horror of Scripture translations,”’ but were 
owing to the man who translated it and to 
the nature of the version. 

It was the greatest hindrance to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures in the vernacular in 
England that the man who first undertook 
to translate the Bible at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century was not only an ob- 


scure individual who had neither distin- 
guished himself at the university nor held 
any responsible position in the Church, but 
was simply a private chaplain who was ex- 
ceedingly insulting in his manner, of a most 
violent temper, and unscrupulous in the de- 
fence of what he believed to be the truth. 
In the post-prandial discussions at the 
common table of his master he repeatedly 
insulted and abused the great beneficed 
dignitaries who were guests in the house. 
The Pope with him was Antichrist and the 
whore of Babylon, whilst the monks and 
the friars were caterpillars, horse-leeches, 
drone-bees, and draff. 

“The parson sheareth, the vicar shaveth, the 

parish - priest polleth, the friar scrapeth, and 
the pardoner pareth : we lack but a butcher to 
pull off the skin.” 
These insults to the highest dignitaries of 
the established Church of his country he 
embodied in the prologues and the margins 
of his translation as part of the Bible. Thus 
in the prologue to Jonah he says :— 

“God now receaueth vs no moare to mercie, but 
of mercie receaueth vs to penaunce, that is to 
wete, holy dedes that make them [the prelates] 
fatt belies and vs their captiues, both in soule 
and body.” 

In the margin on Exodus xviii. 21 Tyndale 
inserts :— 

‘*Oure prelates nethere fear God for they 
preach not his worde truely : ner are lesse covet- 
ouse thé Judas: for they haue receaued of the 
devill the kyngdomes of the erth and the glorie 
thereof which christ refused, Mathe 4.” 


These are simply a few of many glosses of 
this nature. 

Tyndale did not, however, confine his 

peculiar doctrines to the margin, but he 
tampered with the text itself. Thus he de- 
signedly discarded the ancient ecclesiastical 
terms, such as church, priest, confession, 
penance, charity, grace, idols, &c., and sub- 
stituted for them congregation, senior, 
knowledging, repentance, love, favour, 
images, &c.; and he introduced these sacred 
terms where they are most inappropriate, to 
pour contempt upon the hallowed institu- 
tions. Thus Matt. xvi. 18 he translates, 
“‘ Upon this rocke I wyll bylde my congrega- 
cion,” whereas Acts xiv. 13 he renders, 
‘The Jupiters priest.......brought oxen 
ad garlondes vato the churche wporche,” 
instead of ‘‘ unto the gates.” Romans x. 10 
he translates, ‘‘ To knowledge with the mouth 
maketh a man safe,” instead of ‘‘toconfess.” 
2 Cor. vi. 16 he renders, ‘Howe agreeth 
the temple of god with ymages ?” instead of 
idols. No wonder that the prelates re- 
sented this designed reproach against the 
established Catholic Church and charged 
Tyndale with handling the word of God 
deceitfully. ‘“ Itis so knowen a treacherie of 
Heretikes,”’ they declare (note on 1 John 
v. 21, Rhemes Testament), 
“to traslate idola images......they doe it of pur- 
pose to seduce the poore ignorant people, and 
to make them thinke that whatsoeuer in Scrip- 
ture is spoken against the idols of the Gentiles 
dasee is meant of pictures, sacred images, and 
holy memories of Christ and his Saints.” 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that the king, with the advice of his council 
and prelates, published an edict, May 25th, 
1531, 

“ that the translation of the Scripture corrupted 








by William Tyndale......should be utterly ex- 
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lled, rejected, and put away out of the hands 

of the people, and not to be suffered to get 
abroad among his subjects.” 
The same edict, however, adds ‘that the 
king would see to it that the New Testa- 
ment should be faithfully and purely trans- 
lated.””’ The burning of the copies was 
simply in accordance with the custom of 
those days to commit to the flames the 
works of opponents. Only a few years before 
Luther burnt the books of the canon law 
and the bull of Pope Leo outside the walls 
of Wittenberg; and Calvin in 1552 burnt all 
the copies of Servetus’s Bible because he 
did not think that the marginal notes were 
orthodox. This is simply in accordance 
with the claims of the Church, whether 
Roman Catholic or Anglican, to rule over 
the consciences of men, and to prevent 
the dissemination of spiritual poison by 
heretics. This claim is distinctly set forth 
in the Authorized Version, where the 
heading to Psalm cxlix. ran as follows: 
‘1 The Prophet exhorteth to praise God for 
his loue to the Church, 5 and for that power, 
which hee hath giuen to the Church #0 rule the 
consciences of men.’ In accordance with this 
claim Bartholomew Leggat was burnt at 
Smithfield for holding Arian opinions, March 
18th, 1611, the very year in which the 
Authorized Version was published, thus 
giving a practical explanation of the import 
of the heading to Psalm cxlix. The heading, 
however, was surreptitiously altered in later 
editions. 

The bitter spirit of hostility and the 
insults to the established Church displayed 
in the margin of Tyndale’s translation were 
continued in a still more intensified form in 
the so-called Matthew’s Bible, 1537, and in 
the Genevan or Breeches Bible, 1560. As 
the Genevan version became the Bible of 
the Puritans and of Scotland because of its 
predestinarian and democratic notes, the 
following specimens will show to what 
extent the English versions were used to 
vilify the established Church of the country. 

2 Peter ii. 3, on the words ‘‘ and through 
couetousnes shal they with fained wordes 
make marchandise of you,” the marginal 
note is :— 

“This is euidently sene in the Pope and his 
Priests which by lies and flatteries sel mens 
soules, so that it is certeine that he is not the 
successour of Simon Peter, but of Simon 


Magus.” 

: “And they haue a King ouer 
them which is the Angel of the bottomless pit,” 
“which is Antichrist, the Pope, king of hypo- 
crities and Satans ambassadour.” 

Rey. xiii. 15: ‘‘ Worship the image of the 
beast,” that is, ‘‘Receiue the ordinances and 
decrees of the seat of Rome and kisse the 
vilens fote, if he were put thereunto.” 

Rey. xvi. 2: “ And there fell a noysome and 
4 grieuous sore vpon the men, which had the 
marke of the beast.” ‘‘ This was like the sixt 
plague of Egypt, which was sores, and boiles 
or pockes: and this reigneth cOmunly amoég 
Canons, monkes, friers, nonnes, Priests and 


suche filthie vermin which beare the marke of 
the beast.” 


These indecent and insulting attacks upon 
the faith of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Bible which professes to be a faithful 
translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures account for the origin and nature of 
the marginal glosses in the Rhemes and 
Douay Bible, 1582-1610. 

Though not so insulting, yet equally 








derisive are the attacks in the Geneva Bible 
upon the Episcopal Church. It does not 
scruple to adopt Tyndale’s unfair rendering 
of Acts xiv. 23, viz., ‘‘and when they had 
ordeined the Elders by election in euerie 
Church,” and remarks in the margin against 
** election” :— 

‘The worde signifieth to elect by putting vp 
the hads which declareth that ministers were 
not made without the consent of the people.” 

On Philip. i. 1, “ with the Bisshops and 
Deacons,” the marginal gloss is :— 

‘* By bishops here he meaneth them that had 
charge of the worde and gouerning, as pastours, 
doctors, elders : by deacons suche as had charge 
of the distribution, and of the poore and sicke.” 
! That the theological opinions exhibited 
in the Geneva Bible were derived from 
Calvin, who was the ruling spirit at Geneva 
at the time when this version was made, 
was well known; but that the translation 
itself is mainly due to a Huguenot French 
Bible which was published at Geneva a few 
years prior to the Geneva English Bible has 
escaped the notice of Dr. Edgar, simply 
because this fact was unknown to previous 
writers on the history of our English Bibles. 

In 1553 there was published at Geneva 
a New Testament in French in duodecimo, 
which was revised by Calvin. This Testa- 
ment exhibits the following peculiarities : (1) 
it is preceded by a long epistle by Calvin ; 
(2) every book is broken up into chapters, 
each of which is numbered in Roman figures; 
(3) every chapter is preceded by a sum- 
mary of contents; and (4) it is the first 
translation in a modern language in which 
the chapters are divided into verses, and in 
which each verse has prefixed to it its number 
in Arabic figures. Not only have all these 
features been adopted, but even the five 
parentheses which occur in the long and 
elaborate French epistle, and the very size 
of the book, have been copied by Whit- 
tingham, the English translator, yet Dr. 
Edgar assures us that “beyond all ques- 
tion Whittingham’s version, 1557, is based 
either on the Great Bible or on Tyndale’s 
Testament, or on both jointly.” 

Three years later, viz., 1556, the entire 
Huguenot Bible appeared at Geneva with 
the same peculiarities. In this edition, 
however, Calvin’s epistle is omitted, and the 
New Testament was thoroughly revised. 
Three years later, viz., 1560, the entire 
English Bible was published at Geneva. 
In this edition, too, Calvin’s epistle is 
omitted, the New Testament is also tho- 
roughly revised, and all the other features 
of the Huguenot Bible are adopted. 

For further evidence that the Geneva 
version derived its inspiration from the 
Huguenot Bible we refer to the very list 
given by Dr. Edgar on p. 169 for quite 
another purpose. Here Dr. Edgar gives in 
two parallel columns extracts to ‘ illustrate 
the different meanings that verses of Scrip- 
ture were represented to bear in the Great 
Bible (1540) and in the Geneva Bible re- 
spectively,” since it was the Great Bible 
which the Geneva translators made the basis 
of their revision. On carefully comparing 
this list it will be seen that in the majority 
of cases where the Geneva version differs 
from the Great Bible, it agrees with the 
Huguenot version. 

But though Dr. Edgar has failed to point 
out the intimate connexion between the 





different English versions and the transla- 
tions made by the Reformers on the Conti- 
nent, he has produced a most useful, inter- 
esting, and readable treatise. His work is 
an important contribution to the history of 
the English Bible. Both students of our 
venerable versions and collectors of Bibles 
will find Dr. Edgar’s work an indispensable 
manual. 








Middlesex County Records. Vols. Il. and 
III. Edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson, 
with an Index by A. T. Watson. (Middle- 
sex County Record Society.) 

As Mr. Jeaffreson proceeds with his work 
the documents with which he has to deal 
become more interesting. There is, it is 
true, nothing sensational like the discovery 
of the indictment of Ben Jonson, but every 
page contributes some fact with which a 
person interested in our social history cannot 
afford to dispense. The light these papers 
throw on what used to be called ‘the 
condition of England question” is simply 
horrible. We know of no words strong 
enough to express the feeling of loathing 
which must come over any humane person 
who studies these abstracts. 

There is surprisingly little in these 
volumes concerning witchcraft. The years 
covered by them include the period when 
that bloodthirsty superstition was at its 
height. Mr. Jeaffreson has given every 
fact about this delusion that has come under 
his notice, but the result is not so shocking 
as might have been feared. It is evident, 
as he has pointed out, ‘“‘that the metro- 
politan shire was not strongly possessed by 
the prevailing mania for worrying every 
old woman who was suspected of inducing 
the devil to kill her neighbour’s farm-stock.” 
It is possibly true—though we do not 
believe it—that the witch mania may 
have been painted in darker colours than 
truth warrants; but however this may be, we 
are constrained to admit that in this matter 
Middlesex was distinguished either for 
humanity or scepticism. It cannot have 
been kindly feeling, we fear, for these 
documents bear witness to a callousness as 
regards human suffering which calls back 
to memory some of the worst periods of the 
Lower Empire. Though witchcraft cases are 
rare they are not unknown, and some of them 
are most curious. In 1643 a certain Thomas 
Browne was indicted for selling his soul to 
an evil spirit. The contract was, it seems, 
reduced to writing. Browne was to receive 
from the spirit the sum of 1,000/. each 
year on the feast of Pentecost, and a like 
sum on the feast of the Purification of our 
Lady. Browne was found not guilty. It 
would be of interest to know what was the 
evidence on which the prosecution relied. 

Though we may congratulate ourselves 
on this point, there is but little on the whole 
to be proud of. The number of felons 
hanged during the ten years between the 
sixth and fifteenth of James I. reached the 
frightful total of 704. This number, terribly 
large as it is, does not include all the persons 
who were judicially done to death during 
those years. Tothe above must be added 
thirty-two persons who died under the 
torture known as “ peine forte et dure.” It 
has been conjectured that but few persons 
ever had the courage to meet death in this 
terrible form for the sake of saving their . 
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estates. The case of Margaret Clitheroe, 
who was pressed to death in York, is well 
known, but it has been thought exceptional. 
She endured this prolonged torture from 
religious motives. Those who suffered in 
Middlesex had not, so far as we know, a 
similar motive for constancy to the end. 
Family love, however, was strong enough 
to endure even this barbarity. 

‘The entries of the Gao! Delivery Register 
put it beyond question that in the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century it was by no means 
u common fora culprit at the mere motion of 
domestic affection to accept the hideous doom 
of the forte et dure, when by a single word of 
confession he would have been entitled to the 
quicker, less cruel, and less repulsive fate of 
death by strangulation. It appears also from 
the same entries that this noble fortitude was 
not confined to culprits of the sterner sex. To 
the honour of the gentler sex, it is to be re- 
corded that in the ten years under consideration 
several women went to the peine forte et dure at 
their own election, accepting, for love of others, 
an excess of torture which they would have 
avoided had they been chiefly actuated by care 
for themselves.” 


It must be remembered that the 736 persons 
judicially puttodeathinthe county of Middle- 
sex during ten years does not include those 
who suffered within the bounds of the City of 
London. Mr. Jeaffreson estimates, from 
what is known of the population of the 
county and city in the reign of James I, 
that an equal number of culprits must have 
suffered in the City. If this be so—and we 
ourselves believe that he has understated his 
case—we arrive at the frightful total of 1,472 
human beings put to death in and around 
the capital in ten years. We cannot follow 
Mr. Jeaffreson in his calculations as to those 
executed during the reign of Elizabeth. 
He comes to the conclusion (and we cannot 
see how his figures can be called in question) 
that 
‘€in Elizabeth’s time upwards of six thousand of 
the inhabitants of London and Middlesex were 

‘hung or pressed to death by heavy weights for 
the good of society...... To realize fully the signi- 
ficance of this penal death-rate readers should 
calculate how many of the 4,000,000 inhabitants 
of what is termed modern London would be 
yearly killed by judicial sentences, if we hung 
and pressed people to death at the Jacobean rate. 
Itis a ghastly thought that, had we to this hour 
persisted in killing criminals at the Jacobean 
rate, we should in each of the latest years of her 
present Majesty’s reign have hung or pressed to 
death about 2,263 of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis.” 


The persecuting instinct of the English 
people—for it is grossly unfair to throw all 
the blame on the governing classes—was 
before the time of the great rebellion limited 
in its exercise. Since the accession of 
Elizabeth Roman Catholics had been fair 
game, and the indexes of these volumes con- 
tain the names and, in many cases, the ad- 
dresses of between three and four thousand 
persons of the ancient faith who suffered 
at the hands of the law. By far the 
greater number of these people were of 
the middle and lower classes; but we 


not unfrequently come upon members of 
the historic houses, such as Percy, Hene- 
age, Vavasour, and Tichbourne. It is true 
that in the earlier period men of Puritan 
leanings were often made uncomfortable, 
a few of the extremer sort occasionally came 
within the net of the law, and now and then 








an unfortunate was burnt for denying the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity; but until after 
the Restoration the subjects of the See of 
Rome were almost the only persons who on 
religious grounds came into the clutches 
of the Middlesex justices. In the third 
volume we find ‘‘conventaclers,’’ another 
class of sufferers, whose hatred of Popery 
was more extreme and far more logical than 
that of the administrators of the law. The 
official class hated their Roman Catholic 
neighbours because in their eyes they were 
the enemies of the State, the Nonconformists 
because from their point of view they were 
an antichristian community—the synagogue 
of Satan, as foul-mouthed Bishop Bayle 
found pleasure in calling them. 

A reference to the index under ‘Con- 
ventacle” and ‘‘Conventacler” will show 
how numerous were the Puritans after the 
Restoration settlement had in theory reduced 
all things to the oldorder. Then, as now, it 
was found impossible to restore the past. 
The new monarchy which gave us the Con- 
venticle Act (1664) was in outward seeming 
much like that which had been violently 
overthrown ; but it was only on the surface 
that they were the same. The men who 
worked the machinery of the old Government 
were far more conscientious than their suc- 
cessors; irritating and violent they might 
be, but their opponents, when not carried 
away by passion, could not but be aware 
that on the whole they did the evil things 
that fell to their lot from an honest desire 
for the welfare of the State as they under- 
stood it. The men who enforced the old and 
made new laws under the second Charles 
must not have conceded to them the negative 
virtue of having done evil under the idea 
that they were seeking to establish justice. 

In his preface Mr. Jeaffreson gives an 
analysis of the Conventicle Act. This was 
needed, for it is not to be found in the 
common collections of Acts of Parliament. 
It is, as a matter of course, given in ‘ The 
Statutes of the Realm’; but those noble 
folios are a rarity except in great libraries, 
and even those who are so happy as to 
possess them may be forgiven for not being 
well posted up in the contents of volumes 
whose final cause, like that of ‘The Lords’ 
Journals’ and Zedler’s ‘ Lexicon,’ seems to 
be to gracefully occupy the lower tiers of 
bookshelves. 

It is not easy to understand what 
reasons beyond revenge and contempt can 
have prompted the fierce and irritating legis- 
lation which was launched against those who 
would not receive Protestant episcopacy. 
It must be conceded that in those days 
men in authority had not the means which 
we have of knowing the feeling of the 
country ; but we cannot admit that Charles’s 
ministers could ever have brought them- 
selves to think of Puritanism as a grave 
political danger. Venner’s insurrection was 
a wild outbreak. Forsome hours—a day or 
two, perhaps—London was threatened with 
dire calamity; but it was an outburst of 
fanaticism which had gone so far beyond 
the limits of reason as to have no future. 
Had it been for a time successful, London 
and its immediate neighbourhood only would 
have suffered. The Ferneley Wood plot, 
which came to nothing except so far as it 
caused several Yorkshiremen to be hanged, 
was even less dangerous. It is not conceiv- 








able that any one can have thought that 
disturbances like these had sufficient force 
behind them to shake a monarchy which 
had been established by acclamation. 

Though religious conflict occupies so large 
a part of Mr. Jeaffreson’s pages, we should 
misinform our readers if we led them to 
believe that the main interest of the work 
centres around the Papists and Puritans 
who were from time to time the subjects of our 
rulers’ persecuting zeal. The real importance 
of the book consists in the fact that it showsus 
what the laws of the country were and how 
they were worked. We ali of us know that 
from time to time laws are passed that are 
never enforced; they remain on the statute 
book for a time, for it is no one’s interest to 
get rid of mere antiquarian rubbish, and 
then, when circumstances have become ob- 
scure, are quoted as if they had been a part 
of the every-day life of our forefathers. 
During the Parliamentarian time severe 
ordinances and acts were passed against the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
many persons believe that these laws were 
constantly put in force. We do not main- 
tain that they were a complete dead letter, 
but it is obvious that they were almost 
entirely disregarded. On May 10th, 1650, 
a statute was passed making adultery 
felony, and consequently punishable by 
death. The statute is little known, as 
the Parliamentary and Commonwealth Acts 
and Ordinances have never been reprinted 
since the Restoration. They only exist in 
the pamphlet form in which they originally 
appeared, and in the collection which takes 
its name from Henry Scobell, Clerk of Par- 
liament. We have always thought that the 
enactment must be looked upon as a mere 
threat. Latimer, Sandys, and several others 
among the Reformers, both here and abroad, 
had advocated measures of this sort with- 
out effect. It seems, however, that we mis- 
judged the administrators of the law. In 
1652 Ursula Powell was convicted of this 
offence; she pleaded pregnancy, and was, 
therefore, kept in prison until her confine- 
ment, when, horrible to relate, the law was 
permitted to take its course. Twenty-one 
other women were tried on similar charges, 
but all were acquitted; it would seem that 
then, as in more recent times, juries were 
more humane than law-makers. 

One of the most curious discoveries Mr. 
Jeaffreson has made is the account of how 
Sir William Car and a certain George 
Seaton forged the royal sign manual for 
the purpose of procuring the dignity of a 
baronet for Henry Robinson, of Bucton, in 
the county of York. We never heard of 
criminal impudence of this kind before. 
The nearest approach is to be found in 
certain manuscripts in the House of Lords 
which record how, at somewhere about the 
same time, certain people endeavoured to 
forge an Act of Parliament. 








La Rhétorique et son Histoire. Par A. Ed. 
Chaignet, Recteur de l’Académie de 
Poitiers. (Paris, Vieweg.) 

Ar a time when a museum of geological 

specimens is too apt to be mistaken for a 

temple of science, and when the training 

of the memory to retain facts is often con- 
sidered a more important element in educa- 
tion than the training of the reason to grasp 
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ideas, it is refreshing to find a man pro- 
testing, as M. Chaignet protests, against the 
exclusion of rhetoric from school teaching. 
In a country where it has been studied in 
the past the protest may have a less old- 
world sound than it has to English ears; but 
the notion of teaching rhetoric is in the 
nature of things strange to a people devoid 
of oratory, and carries us back to Greece 
and the sophists. 

The book before us consists of two parts, 
a short “histoire de la rhétorique”’ and a 
treatise on the theory of rhetoric. The first 
part (in which we are surprised to find 
Empedocles spoken of as ‘un philosophe 
pythagoricien”’) treats the earlier Greek 
rhetoricians down to Plato pretty fully, but 
disposes of subsequent Greek writers on the 
subject in four pages, and relegates all 
Latin writers, with the exception of Cicero, 
to a foot-note. This treatment, strange as 
it appears at first sight, is explained by the 
fact that the first part is intended to be 
not an independent history, but merely an 
historical introduction to the treatise which 
occupies the bulk of the book, and that that 
treatise is described by M. Chaignet himself 
in the following words :— 

“La rhétorique que je présente au public 

nest pas et n’a pas la prétention d’étre une 
ceuvre originale. [Elle n’est le plus souvent 
qu'un commentaire, développé et complété & 
Yaide d’autres auteurs, de la rhétorique d’Aris- 
tote, qui est, comme sa logique et sa poétique, 
un de ces ouvrages qu’on ne refait pas et qu’on 
refait sans cesse.” 
Not that M. Chaignet’s description is quite 
fair to his work, for while it is true that his 
materials are to a great extent drawn from 
Aristotle, it is also true that Aristotle, though 
one of the most methodical, was at the same 
time one of the most unsystematic of writers, 
and consequently the ‘development and 
completion” of his ‘Rhetoric’ involves an 
amount of arrangement and construction 
which gives this book some claim to rank as 
an original work. Moreover it is clearly 
planned to assist, not the study of Aris- 
totle, but the study of rhetoric. 

After clearing the way by determining 
the subject-matter, M. Chaignet proceeds 
to discuss ‘“]’invention,” with a short pre- 
liminary chapter on the drexvou riores. The 
subject of invention includes, besides a 
general treatment of oratorical as opposed 
to logical argument, an elaborate general 
topic of oratorical demonstration and of the 
“‘moours et passions oratoires,” and a special 
topic of the three kinds of oratory. Through- 
out the whole of this part of the work M. 
Chaignet follows Aristotle pretty closely, 
even to the division of oratory into the three 
yévn, cvpBovaAcurixov, Sukavixdv, and érWerk- 
tikov. He does, indeed, find fault with 
Aristotle’s classification, but he adopts it, 
while guarding himself by defining ‘‘la 
notion du discours,” and by characterizing 
the three genera more accurately. “Si c’est 
un jugement,” he says, 

“que Porateur veut obtenir de l’auditeur, nous 
avons ]’éloquence judiciaire ; si c’est une résolu- 
tion, une décision de l’ordre politique, nous 
avons l’éloquence délibérative; si c'est une 
approbation intérieure d’ordre moral, scien- 
tifique ou littéraire, c’est I’éloquence épidictique.” 
Now although the width of the definition 
of the “genre épidictique” does make the 
three cover the whole ground of ‘‘le dis- 
cours” as defined just before, where it is 





limited to occasions on which the orator’s 
object in addressing his audience is “de 
déterminer dans un sens particulier leurs 
actes, leurs jugements ou leurs décisions,”’ 
it is by no means clear that the three genera 
as here defined are either mutually exclusive 
or collectively exhaustive. On the one hand, 
if it be granted that there may be a “ juge- 
ment’’ without an ‘‘approbation intérieure 
d’ordre moral, scientifique ou littéraire,” 
and an ‘‘approbation intérieure d’ordre 
moral, scientifique ou littéraire” without 
a ‘‘jugement” in the sense in which that 
term is here used, still there are necessarily 
many cases in which the two are identical. 
On the other hand, why, if we are to have 
a theory of rhetoric, should it exclude, for 
instance, lectures where the sole object is 
instruction, or the imparting of ideas and 
facts to the audience? We may remark in 
passing that the French language is happy 
In possessing such a word as beau, which, 
like xaAds, equally expresses the esthetically 
and morally admirable. M. Chaignet finds 
it very useful in discussing the “genre 
épidictique.” 

The last two sections of the book treat 
of the structure and economy of the dis- 
course, and of the theory of style, and form 
the most interesting and at the same time 
the most readable portion of the whole. It 
is true that the author is all through so 
wide awake to the sovereignty of circum- 
stance, and the impossibility of laying down 
any principles which can be regarded as 
fixed, as to strengthen such doubts as the 
reader may have of the possibility of a 
science of rhetoric. But much may be par- 
doned to a writer so lucid in expression and 
so clear-sighted as to details as M. Chaignet, 
and his remarks on style especially are well 
worth reading, not only for what he says, 
but also for the way in which he says it. 

The book is, unfortunately, much dis- 
figured by misprints. One of the worst of 
these, which is not noticed among the 
errata, is ‘‘intrinséques” for extrinséques 
on p. 101, 1. 19, a mistake which might be 
puzzling to a reader unacquainted with the 
passage of Aristotle referred to. May we 
ascribe to the same cause the statement on 

. 163, “‘C’est 14 1’}0s méme, et quand 
cette habitude générale est bonne on 
Vappelle éf:s””? In conclusion we may say, 
with regard to M. Chaignet’s fear lest his 
treatise should be found too complete, that 
there is little in it which could in view of 
his design be advantageously omitted, unless 
it be a good deal of the topic, which is some- 
what dreary and could be developed inde- 
finitely. 








Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 
With a Memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuts book is of particular rather than general 
interest. Stoddart was a fervid Scotchman, 
an enthusiastic angler, a tolerable writer of 
verse, the author of an excellent manual on 
Scotch fishing. His life was retired and 
uneventful ; but he possessed a warm, true 
heart, which ensured him hosts of friends, not 
only among the simple anglers of Tweed- 
side, but also among the great literary names 
of the last generation of famous Scotchmen. 
A few weeks before his death in 1880 he 
wrote :— 





“My life has abounded in happy passages. 
I have been blessed with a joyous and loving 
wife, attached children, many genial friends, 
many endearing associations and delights, also a 
competent income so far as my wants in that 
direction extend. What more can a man 
desire ?” 


Most men would be inclined to rejoin, 
“ Certainly not a biography.” And yet they 
would be wrong. To all fond of fishing, to 
all who love to hear of Wilson and Hogg, 
of Aytoun and the convivial gatherings at 
Tibbie Shiels’s hostelry, the picture of a 
typical Scotch angler which Miss Stoddart 
has painted of her father in the larger part 
of this book will prove of exceeding interest. 

Thomas Stoddart was sprung from fine 
old Border families and born in Edinburgh 
in 1810. Brought up at the High School 
and University in Edinburgh for the law, 
he speedily found its trammels too irksome, 
and began giving free play to his genius by 
rambling to burn and loch in search of trout. 
His father naturally did not possess much 
sympathy with this idle mode of life, but 
Stoddart himself only courted the charms 
of brae and moor more diligently, and at 
the same time devoted himself most 
fervently to verse. How he lived at this 
time is not very clear; but he was collecting 
abundance of experience, to be imparted 
to brother anglers in the pages of the 
‘Angler’s Companion,’ the first systematic 
treatise, his biographer avers, on the fish 
and fishing of Scotland. His own rhymes 
at this season of boyhood and opening 
manhood savoured of the sweetness of 
Campbell and were lit by the lurid flames 
of Byron. After a time the influence of 
Keats and Coleridge strongly stamped itself 
upon young Stoddart’s efforts. In 1831 he 
published his ‘ingeniously absurd poem 
with an ingeniously absurd title,” as 
Wilson called it—‘The Death-wake; or 
Lunacy : a Necromaunt in Three Chimeeras.’ 
As might be expected, this did not evoke . 
much enthusiasm at home, but it was, eleven 
years afterwards, piratically reprinted in 
America as the work of a certain Louis 
Tasistro. It added to his reputation with 
his literary friends, J. H. Burton, Prof. 
Blackie, and other members of the Specula- ° 
tive Society, which he now joined. All his 
spare time in summer was henceforth con- 
sumed in walking tours through the High- 
lands, sometimes by himself, at others with 
some choice companion. Thus John Wilson 
the younger and he fished their way to the 
Spean and Badenoch, where the trout must 
have been much less sophisticated than 
they are now. The anglers’ supplies run- 
ning short, by means of a few feathers 
from an inn-yard and some threads of 
green worsted from a ragged carpet-edge 
they managed to dress a stock of flies which 
proved irresistible next day with sea-trout. 
On one of these expeditions in 1834 Stoddart 
fell in with his future wife at a farmhouse 
in Contin. His wooing was decidedly diffi- 
cult, as the farmer’s pretty daughter could 
only speak Gaelic and he knew nothing of 
that language. In due time, however, the 
young couple married and settled down at 
Kelso, which was henceforth tc be his home. 
Much as he delighted in the wildness of the 
Highland streams, Tweed and Teviot were 
ever his favourite rivers. At Kelso he 
learned to know and love every yard of their 
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flow, every bird and flower on their banks, 
while Yarrow and its lochs were only just 
less dear. Fishing and writing of fishing 
in divers papers and magazines now fully 
employed his leisure. A multitude of friends 
found him ever accessible. Late in life he 
began to cultivate roses, day by day taking 
a look over Kelso Bridge, after the fashion 
of all keen anglers, at the Tweed. At 
length sleeplessness and bodily decay drew 
on apace. He took his last look at the 
river he had so often celebrated in song, and 
then painlessly passed away. Five years 
later the wife he had loved for half a cen- 
tury was laid beside him in a spot he had 
chosen at Kelso, ‘“‘ where I can hear the 
Tweed.” 

Miss Stoddart, with the accomplishment 
of a lucid, pleasant style, possesses that un- 
common virtue among biographers, a desire 
to write frankly and not to conceal need- 
lessly the blemishes of her subject. Thus 
it is easy to estimate the rugged, honest 
individuality of her father. Endowed with 
warm affections and an eager desire to 
grapple both with poetry and prose, Thomas 
Tod Stoddart was hot-tempered, somewhat 
prone to indulge prejudices, quick at re- 
partee, impatient, a keen lover of nature 
and angling, balanced with strong home 
feelings—in short, a typical Scotchman, 
blessed with the cultivated tastes which so 
frequently accompany a devotion to angling. 
A friend enables us to fill up the portrait 
by graphically describing him as he re- 
turned from angling :— 

“* He was literally clad with salmon and sea- 
trout; his large hamper was full, and five or 
six strapped on his rod hanging across his 
shoulders and down his back, the perspiration 
streaming down his face and dripping off his 
beard and hair.” 

Or, once more :— 

“ Going by Maxwellheugh towards the bridge, 
he would triumphantly point out the beauty of 
the little town, with its touch of royal serenity 
as in the Tweed’s safe keeping, and defy the 
world to show him a fairer sight.” 

Outside the meagre events of her father’s 
life Miss Stoddart has, with commendable 
judgment, added a few anecdotes of the 
“‘noctes coonzque deum’” at which her 
father and many of his literary friends 
would assist. Thus we gather that De 
Quincey’s ardour for reading was such that 
when staying at Prof. Wilson’s he would 
lie in bed for days, till he had read all the 
new books his host possessed, and then get 
up, dress, and behave like a sensible mortal. 
On one occasion Stoddart was talking to the 
professor in the library when De Quincey 
came in, dressed only in his nightshirt and 
with his arms full of books. He took no 
notice of the two, but placed the books on 
the shelves, collected another armful, and 
left the room. Christopher North himself 
was a great favourite of Tibbie Shiels, and 
the old lady allows us a glimpse of the festi- 
vities in which he, Stoddart, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd would indulge. Talking over 
old days when far advanced in life, she 
would speak of the “cock o’ the north” 
(Wilson) as the one she liked best, and con- 
tinue :— 

‘*Yon Hogg, the Shepherd, ye ken, was an 
awfu’ fine man. He should ha ta’en me, for he 
cam coortin for years, but he just gaed awa’ 
and took anither.” 





As for Wilson, Miss Stoddart paints him 
when meditating one of his racy articles 
for Blackwood, much as he has been lovingly 
depicted by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. He 
would appear at supper—usually for him 
so joyous a meal—coatless, silent, ominous, 
with vacant eye, withdrawn in spirit from 
the bright talk and laughter around, which 
was no whit intermitted, eat what he would, 
and leave the table without a word, to re- 
turn an hour or two later, clothed and in 
his usual mind, the gayest of the gay. But 
these sketches of literary celebrities must be 
lightly passed over. They sufficiently indi- 
cate what a treat this memoir will prove to 
anglers and bookmen generally. It is time 
to say a few words on Stoddart’s angling 
poetry, a selection from which forms the 
latter part of the volume. 

The angling songs were first collected in 
1839 from many different booksand papers in 
which they had been originally published. In 
1866 they were incorporated in the ‘ Angler’s 
Rambles’; and Miss Stoddart has appro- 
priately appended them to her memoir for a 
generation which never knew them. An 
angling song, to catch the heart and memory, 
ought to be spontaneous, cheery, full of 
spirit, redolent of nature. Artificiality is its 
bane. An old volume dear to our grand- 
sires, ‘ Songs of the Chase,’ contains several 
excellent examples, not to speak of Wal- 
ton’s book. The ‘ Fishers’ Garlands’ is an- 
other collection of good angling songs. In 
general Stoddart’s songs are simple, and 
tuned to a key that well matches the mur- 
mur of the Border streams and the solitudes 
frequented by the angler. That which ends 

All joy be with our hearts’ kin bold! 
May care’s nets ne’er entangle, 
Nor woe nor poverty depress 
A brother of the angle, 

is spirited; and ‘The Holy- Well Pool’ sus- 
tainsa high levelthroughout. The well-known 
‘ Taking of the Salmon’ is always welcome, 
and is sure of long life. Much sympathy with 
nature appears in his ‘‘Seek ye whar the 
burnie travels,’”’ while ‘The Yellow Fins of 
Yarrow ’ has caught the tender melancholy 
which always pervades that poetic valley. 
Occasionally a rhyme jars upon a Southron’s 
ear; ‘‘trolling,” ¢.g., in English does not 
match “ falling,” ‘‘ calling,” or ‘ brawling.” 
There is a want of perspicacity in the first 
verse addressed to ‘ The Nairn’; while ‘ An 
Angler’s Rambles’ is spoilt by ‘‘Glomach’s 
ruffian steep” and Tweed’s ‘‘Eolian brawl.” 
And yet there is a body of healthy verse in 
these songs which will long please the Border 
angler and keep Stoddart’s name green 
among the poets of his country. The open- 
air life and strong love of natural beauty 
which so profoundly delighted the author 
live and breathe afresh in his verses. His 
was the fate of many others ; his yearnings 
after the soul of true poetry were not 
granted ; he missed the perfection and crown 
of his art; he might kiss the hem of his 
mistress’s raiment, but never take her to his 
heart. Thomas Tod Stoddart, however, was 
true-hearted, energetic, and manly, doing 
with his might whatever his hand found to 
do. It is well that such a life should be put 
on record, independently of the literary 
associations which have crystallized round 
it, and many will thank Miss Stoddart for 
her pleasant memoir. 











A Century of Revolution. By William 
Samuel Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 


In this vigorous and timely work Mr. W. 8. 
Lilly sets himself to sum up the outcome of 
‘the ideas of 1789” as applied to human 
life during the last hundred years; ‘‘to 
examine the Revolution, after a century’s 
experience of it, in its relation with Liberty, 
Science, Art, Democracy, and in its bearing 
on the public life of England.” 

The Revolutionary dogma he states as 
follows :— 


“That complete freedom, or rather lawless- 
ness, is the natural condition of man ; that all 
men are born and continue equal in rights ; that 
civil society is an artificial state resting upon a 
contract between these sovereign units, whereby 
the native independence of each is surrendered, 
and an absolute power over each is vested in the 
body politic ; that human nature is good, and that 
the evil in the world is the result of bad educa- 
tion and bad institutions ; that man, uncorrupted 
by civilization, is essentially reasonable ; and 
that the will of the sovereign units, dwelling in 
any territory under the social contract, that is 
of the majority of them, expressed by their dele- 
gates, is the supreme law.” 


The last of these dicta is still supported by 
many politicians; but with regard to the 
rest of them it is equally impossible to deny 
that they are the principles of ’89, or to 
maintain that they are anything better than 
an egregious set of historical and metaphy- 
sical blunders. 

The — way of dealing with them is 
certainly the way which Mr. Lilly has chosen 
in his chapter on ‘‘The Revolution and 
Science.” There is a body of definite and 
accepted belief—the doctrine of evolution— 
to which no partisan of modern enlighten- 
ment can openly refuse his adhesion. ‘The 
appeal,” says Mr. Lilly, ‘is to Darwinism. 
To Darwinism let us go.” 

‘*¢ First consider the doctrine of the natural, 
inalienable, and imprescriptible rights of the in- 
dividual, which is the chief corner-stone of the 
whole Revolutionary edifice. How is it possible 
to predicate such rights of an animal whose at- 
tributes are constantly varying—whose original 
is not Jean-Jacques’ perfect man in a state of 
nature, but, not to go farther back, a troglodyte 
with half a brain, with the appetites and habits 
of a wild beast, with no conception of justice, 
and with only half articulate cries for language / 
Of the absolute reason, which the Revolution 
professes to worship, usually under the strangest 
travesties, Darwinism knows nothing. Its only 
notion of reason, as of justice and of right, is 
relative. Right to be means Might to be. For 
the true state of nature is a state of war : bellum 
omnium contra omnes, Again, take the thrice- 
sacred formula, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
What place is there for these conceptions if ‘ the 
scientific evolution’ alone remains as the one 
truth which the Revolutionary gospel will allow 
us to recognize? Liberty? the sovereignty of 
the individual? It disappears with the fiction 
of a perfectly homogeneous humanity. The 
message of ‘scientific evolution’ to the masses 
is to know their masters, for that will be best for 
them; to recognize the provision of nature, 
which has made the few, strong, wise, and able ; 
the many, weak, foolish, and incompetent. 
Equality? So far from being the ‘ holy law of 
nature,’ as Marat was wont to affirm, it is flat 
blasphemy against that law. Inequality is every- 
where her rule, and is the primary condition of 
progress. Why, man is nothing but the product 
of past inequalities, of successive variations of 
previous animal types, which have constituted 
him a species, a race, an individual. Inequalities 
ofrightrest upon inequalities of fact. Fraternity? 
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Yes—the fraternity of Cain and Abel. Cain 
survived because he was fittest, and proved his 
fitness by surviving. And in his story you have 
the brief epitome of the history of mankind, 
from the unknown beginnings of organic life, in 
the impenetrable past, down to this very hour.” 

There is much more which might be cited ; 
and there is much more which might be added 
to what Mr. Lilly himself has said. But is 
there need for further citation, further de- 
velopment? Let us wait till some one arises 
to preach the rights of man to us again in 
language intended for hearers not wholly 
ignorant of historical fact. We hunted 
through Mr. Lilly’s book to see what new 
antagonist of this kind he might have found 
to destroy. He is well versed in modern 
continental literature, and we thought that 
some potent voice which we knew not of 
might have reached his controversial ears. 
To our amusement—our grim amusement— 
we found that practically the only eminent 
modern preacher of the Revolutionary dogma 
was still Mr. John Morley. Eminent and 
eloquent Mr. Morley assuredly is; but yet 
when we re-read the old passages, once so 
telling, as they appear a@ froid in his ‘ Col- 
lected Works,’ we cannot help feeling that 
it would be hard for Mr. Morley himself to 
rewrite them with the same ardour now. 
There is a whole passage (‘ Miscellanies,’ 
vol. iii. p. 73) beginning, ‘‘ Positivity is the 
cardinal condition of strength....to have a 
mind penetrated with this spiritual persua- 
sion is to be in full possession of the highest 
strength that man can attain”—a passage 
of sustained eloquence which Mr. Lilly quotes 
in full, but which, like the registering mark 
in a maximum thermometer, does now but 
serve to show us how greatly the emotional 
temperature of agnosticism has fallen since 
these words could be written from an earnest 
heart. And here and there Mr. Lilly finds 
a phrase which makes one rub one’s eyes 
when one sees it reprinted. Speaking, for 
example, of Chaumette—the inflated fanatic 
known to fame as the proposer of that ‘‘ Feast 
of the Goddess of Reason” which was the 
nearest approach that history has known to 
the folie délirante of a whole nation—Mr. 
Morley remarks: ‘‘Chaumette showed the 
natural effect of abandoning belief in an- 
other life by his energetic interest in 
arrangements for improving the lot of man 
in this life.” Is it not time, one asks, that 
statements like this should be exported for 
the’ use of the anti-clerical party in South 
American republics, like the démodés fire- 
works which are sent out from Europe to 
add lustre to a revolution in Columbia or 
Ecuador ? 
_ In all this Mr. Lilly intends, and we 
intend, no disrespect to Mr. Morley, whom 
we agree with our author in regarding as 
the best and sincerest preacher of the Revo- 
lutionary dogma. Our criticism amounts 
to this: that he has been the exponent of 
a phase of emotional belief essentially un- 
founded, and therefore essentially transitory ; 
and that, therefore, to use his own words, 
his religion, like so many another, needs 
not to be attacked, nor to be exterminated, 
but simply to be explained: ‘‘As History 
explains your dogma, so Science will dry it 
up. 

From Mr. Morley to M. Zola seems a long 
step. Yet M. Zola conceives of his own 


Morley. ‘‘I know of no labour,” he says 
of his own work, “ more noble or of larger 
application. To be master of good and evil, 
to regulate society, to solve in the long run 
all the social problems, is not that the most 
useful, the most moral of human tasks?” 
Mr. Lilly’s chapter on ‘‘ The Revolution and 
Art”’—if we except the passage on vivisec- 
tion, where he seems to us to dogmatize 
beyond his knowledge in a very difficult 
domain—is one of the best and strongest in 
his book. 

Our limits forbid us any further criticism 
in detail. We repeat our general conclu- 
sion that Mr. Lilly’s attack on the Revolu- 
tionary dogmas is an eloquent and a cogent 
sequence of facts and arguments which those 
‘who dissent from it are bound to weigh and 
to answer. He has shown, we think (not, 
of course, for the first time), that the doctrine 
of evolution, which is the widest generaliza- 
tion to which we have yet attained, is abso- 
lutely destructive of the ideas of 1789. And 
he has indicated in many telling passages— 
the full proof would be beyond the limits 
of such an essay as he presents to us—that 
these ideas are not only false in their origin, 
but mischievous in their application; re- 
sponsible rather for the discouraging than 
for the hopeful elements in the societies 
around us, and in no way capable of sus- 
taining the enthusiasm which their first pro- 
mulgation evoked. 

Thus much Mr. Lilly has done ; but it is 
more than this which he has desired to do. 
Mr. Lilly is a Catholic—one of the very few 
Catholics from whom any overt voice is now 
heard in the greater organs of educated 
opinion ; and his book is penetrated with 
the expressed or implicit comparison be- 
tween the dogmas which he is destroying 
and the dogmas which he would fain estab- 
lish or re-establish in their room. We 
sympathize with Mr. Lilly’s honesty and 
courage ; we sympathize with much of the 
emotional element in his conception of 
the universe, of life, of duty; but we are 
obliged to say that intellectually he has not 
advanced his cause by one hair’s breadth. 
He has endeavoured to persuade us to 
believe by showing us the dangers of dis- 
belief. But the proof, the evidence that the 
dogmas of his Church are true—these he 
gives no more than Chaumette or Robes- 
pierre gave proof or evidence of his 
imaginary rights of man. 

The quality of Mr. Lilly’s emotion is very 
different from the quality of Mr. Morley’s. 
Some may prefer the aroma of the one, 
some of the other. But in the last resort 
it is on emotion that both depend; and 
Science sits between them unmoved by the 
appeals that are poured into either ear. 

Emotion will always be needed to sway 
the masses; but the time when emotional 
considerations could permanently influence 
the sagacious inquirer has passed away. Evi- 
dence, observation, experiment — ‘‘ these 
three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 
The minute, continuous, dispassionate study 
of every accessible fact in the universe has 
only as it were yesterday begun. They 
greatly err who take for granted any 
negative conclusion whatever as the goal to 
which such inquiry must necessarily lead. 
But whithersoever it leads, man must follow; 
to hope if it should bid to hope, and to 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Tree of Knowledge. By G.M. Robins. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Scotts of Bestminster. By J.Masterman. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

The Lass that loved a Soldier. By G. Manville 
Fenn. 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Off with the Old Love. By N. F.B. 2 vols. 
(White & Co.) 

Both of this Parish. By Algernon Gissing. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


THERE is a good deal of merit in ‘The 
Tree of Knowledge.’ The author knows 
something of women. Elsa Brabourne and 
Wynifred Allonby are both interesting in 
their way, as one developes from a child to a 
woman, the other from a woman to a woman 
in love. The narrowness of Elsa’s education 
by her maiden aunts is overdrawn, but it is 
true to life that these should forget that a 
maiden of nineteen is grown up when she is 
one they have watched from infancy. The 
supposed ignorance of our mothers and 
grandmothers is a favourite subject of some 
modern authors. There is something in it; 
but the observation applies to a social 
station a good deal below that of county 
gentlewomen, we take it. It is quite true 
that many people are very much better 
educated than their parents, of course; 
but there is a good deal of superficial 
cant in these generalizations. Wynifred 
is just the modern highly educated supe- 
rior young person, and she is as nice, 
though without quite their aroma of state- 
liness, as some of the gentlewomen 
of a bygone time. She deserves the 
love of Henry Fowler, who so unselfishly 
remains in the background. ‘I almost wish 
I was young again with a heart and a 
fortune to lay at her feet.’’ He appreciates 
her earlier than the more superficial Cranmer, 
and sees that ‘to her everything mean or 
cramped or trivial was foreign. ...1t was 
not that she resisted the impulse to be 
small ; it was not in her nature; she could 
no more be spiteful than a horse could 
scratch.’’ Contemptible as the self-engrossed 
young beauty Elsa looks by comparison, we 
cannot help feeling a good deal of sym- 
pathy with her. Utterly 700s veapa, with 
an education calculated to develope nothing 
but self-love, she is ‘‘ shot sitting,” as it 
were, at nineteen by the first two young 
men she meets, each of whom wants 
her to love him passionately. She ought 
to have been true to Osmond, and she ought 
not to have revealed Percivale’s secret; 
but what could either expect? Again, 
she is goaded almost to madness by the 
taunts of her ill-conditioned brother, and 
then suspected of murdering him. Percivale’s 
inspiration that the idiot Saul must have 
committed both the crimes in the Devonshire 
village is as creditable to him as to the 
reader, who makes the discovery at once ; 
but we think he presumes a little on his 
services, and Elsa is badly used. By the 
way, where does the Tyrolese mariner learn 
his seamanship? They are rather an operatic 
set, Percivale and his merry men. 

Broadly speaking, novels may be divided 
into two classes, in one of which interest is 
based on an exciting series of incidents and 
adventures—the sensation novel, in short— 
while the other seeks to attract by an analysis 








task in much the same manner as Mr. 
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attributes. In ‘The Scotts of Bestminster’ 
the characteristics of both classes are cleverly 
and happily combined. There is an abund- 
ance of incidents of various Cescriptions, so 
varied, indeed, as to excite the sympathies 
of persons of both sexes and every descrip- 
tion. The working of the attributes, the 
feelings, and the failings of the different 
dramatis persone is executed with a subtle 
power which proves that the author is no 
common observer of humannature. Through- 
out the course of the story there is a strain 
of pathos, occasionally relieved by humour, 
while the various characters, though not 
new creations, are excellent renderings of 
types which are not all familiar to all of us, 
but with some of which we all have come in 
contact. The good-hearted but pompous M.P. 
is well rendered, so is the self-sufficient coun- 
try solicitor and party agent, who only im- 
perfectly succeeds in being ‘‘ the autocrat of 
the breakfast table.” The self-sacrificing, 
simple-minded Indian colonel is worthy of 
Thackeray. The female characters are also 
excellent each in her way, except the Com- 
missioner’s wife, who is a gross and some- 
what vulgar caricature. The arrogance of 
a few of the Indian civilians’ wives is, even 
in these days, ludicrous, but in the case of 
the Mrs. Smith of the novel before us it 
is impossible. She is nevertheless a cha- 
racter that is amusing, and would not be 
out of place in a melodrama. One does not 
expect technical exactitude in a novel, but 
any person who writes about the Indian 
army should know that a captaincy in the 
Staff Corps is given according to seniority, 
and not as a reward for distinguished service. 
This mistake is the more extraordinary as 
the author evidently has much knowledge of 
India, and his gift of the exact local colour- 
ing adds much to the charm of the book. 
The dooliedak journey of the sick officer, 
his wife and infant, is, indeed, inimitable in 
its fidelity to nature and its simple pathos. 
On the whole, and notwithstanding certain 
little errors, this novel is one of the best of 
the season. 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s books honestly fulfil 
the requirement of the large class of readers 
who like a constant supply of harmlessly 
exciting stories of plot and accident. He is 
always cheerful and energetic in style, and 
gives an air of freshness to rather well-worn 
materials. ‘The Lass that loved a Soldier’ 
is in no way inferior to his average novel. 
It is told with unflagging energy throughout, 
and the incidents are satisfactorily surprising 
and reasonably probable. Those who re- 
member some of his earlier works cannot 
help regretting that many of the characters 
who now have to figure in his novels are not 
so well suited to his powers as the simpler 
people whom he had evidently studied well. 
His country parsons are better than his 
baronets, and the village was a happier field 
for him than the mess-room. At one time 
it seemed as if he might have become a 
second Trollope, or a rival to Mr. Thomas 
Hardy; but in being more ambitious he has 
thrown away his chance, and must be 
content to fill the humbler office of a pur- 
veyor of a meritorious, but not distinctive 
commodity. 

As its title might lead one to expect, ‘Off 
with the Old Love’ is mainly occupied with 
the history of somewhat complicated flirta- 
tions. It -vill no doubt be found amusing 





and readable by plenty of people with holi- 
day mornings on the beach to dispose of. 
There is no lack of incident, or of lively 
small talk such as may be heard any day 
amongst cheerful and commonplace young 
people of neither particularly refined nor intel- 
lectual tendencies. Lady Lawlor, the black 
sheep, is also, no doubt, true to her type. 
It is difficult to understand why the writer 
arbitrarily chooses to call his two thoroughly 
English girls Americans, since he has not 
endowed even their conversation with one 
national characteristic. As regards M. 
de Villemer he does worse than this; he 
produces a conventional travesty of a French- 
man, with as much likeness to his supposed 
fellow countrymen as the fanciful Britons 
often presented to our astonished gaze on 
the French stage have to ourselves. Eng- 
lish phrases translated literally into French 
will not pass muster as the vernacular of a 
Parisian, and are made still more ill-fitting 
by such elementary mistakes as ‘“‘ un bouquet 
de lilacs”’ (repeated twice over). It is a 
decidedly dangerous experiment to intro- 
duce a character of foreign nationality 
without considerably more familiarity with 
the language, life, and point of view of that 
nation and of the species exhibited than 
N. F. B. appears to possess. 

‘Both of this Parish’ is in sad need 
of more vitality, backbone, and general 
‘heartening up.” There is nothing new 
or striking about the method or manner 
of it, unless a tone may be called strik- 
ing that is at once uncertain and strained 
—we had almost said strangled. The 
story is flat and uninteresting, and en- 
tirely wanting in the quality of inevitable- 
ness; not a single nail is hit on the head, so 
to speak, not a single sentence re-echoes. 
The hero, a certain rector, is a poor creature 
in every way, especially as the villain of the 
tale. His somewhat inexplicable dilemmas 
and his continual tremors and cold per- 
spirations fail to win one’s sympathy or even 
understanding. And then the rustics (there 
are a baker’s dozen or so of these), they are 
elaborate, but not original or interesting. 
Their talk produces no illusion and is not 
amusing. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Like most of its veteran author’s recent books, 
M. de Pontmartin’s Péchés de Vieillesse (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy) is a miscellany of stories, cri- 
ticisms (though there is but little criticism in 
this particular volume), reminiscences, and so 
forth. ‘Les Feux de Paille’ and ‘ L’Impasse’ are 
pure stories and decidedly good of their kind, 
especially the second, which tells how an aged 
gentleman narrowly escaped the most ridiculous 
of all possible fates, that of being made a fool 
of by a pretty young woman, not in the more 
ordinary sense or senses, but in that of becoming 
a screen for her adventures with a younger man. 
The misfortunes of Gaston d’Arthenay, who is 
false to his faith and king, and is punished by 
guilelessly introducing a serpent into his own 
Eden, want shortening, but are good likewise ; 
and there is considerable humour in the fashion 
after which M. de Pontmartin, Royalist and 
Catholic as he is, satirizes his gushing heroine 
Valentine. ‘English Spoken,’ a rather remark- 
able story, in which an act of boyish impulse, 
half trick, half spite, saves two lives and two 
reputations, is given as a personal experience. 
‘La Véritable Auberge des Adrets’ is also not 
uninteresting ; and in ‘Le Point d’Orgue Tra- 
gique’ and ‘Rachel 4 Trois Epoques’ those 





musical and theatrical souvenirs of which the 
author is so prodigal find due expression. 

Le Mouvement Littéraire au XI Xéme Siécle, par 
Georges Pellissier (Paris, Hachette & Co.), isa 
rather unusual kind of book, especially unusual 
in French just now. It is neither a detailed his- 
tory of its subject (though it fills nearly four 
hundred pages of unusually small print), nor 
is it a collection of essays on separate points or 
persons. It is a sort of running critical com- 
mentary on successive authors and schools—a 
commentary with the generalizations only put 
in, and the supporting instances, lemmas, and 
particular demonstrations left out. Itis difficult 
to imagine exactly the kind of reader to whom 
such a book will be welcome. One must have 
wide reading and somewhat matured judg- 
ment to understand it fully; and such a 
reader will perhaps hardly find it worth his 
while to spend as much time on M. Pellissier 
as M. Pellissier deserves, or at least requires. 
His judgments are as a rule sound and sensible, 
though sometimes a little narrow; he is not 
afraid of calling red red because it seems less 
commonplace and more spirituel to call it blue ; 
and it is clear that he has read his authors and 
thought over them. But he is weak as a com- 
parative critic — for instance, in saying that 
Mérimée is inferior to Stendhal comme psycho- 
logue, an instance of preferring the more osten- 
tatious to the more pregnant writer —and he 
seems a little wanting in general views of litera- 
ture. His book is, in short, too much like a 
greatly expanded prize essay—a prize essay which 
has not gained by its expansion. 

THE late M. Nisard seems to have, for nearly 
twenty years before his death, deliberately con- 
templated the publication of the fragments to 
which, from the circumstances of the original 
composition of some of them, he has given the 
uncomfortable title of Agri Somnia (Paris, Cal- 
mann Lévy). It is difficult for representatives in 
such a case to go against the will of the defunct, 
else we should have said that the kindest thing 
to the memory of an upright and acute, though 
hardly a great critic and writer would have 
been to suppress most (not all) of the book. We 
do not know that our suppression would have 
extended to the literary curiosity entitled 
‘ Méchants Vers en Réponse & des Vers Méchants 
de Victor Hugo’; for the méchants vers are by no 
means méchants in that sense, nor were the vers 
méchants which provoked the piece (the deplor- 
able allusions to M. Nisard in ‘ L’Ane’ as being 
like that animal, and as being a “‘ concierge ” of 
literature) half so spiteful as they were silly and 
in bad taste. M. Nisard’s rebuke is dignified 
and spirited, but much too long. Elsewhere, 
both in the reminiscences and in the maxims 
which by turns compose the book, the petulance 
of sickness and old age, the bitterness of political 
and literary hope not so much deferred as de- 
stroyed, mar it not a little, while the literary 
merit of form is hardly sufficient to compensate 
for the distastefulness of the matter. The best 
things in the volume are one or two anecdotes, 
the most striking of all being the assertion 
(which would have been almost incredible from 
any one of less notorious, though morose probity 
than M. Nisard) that many years ago, when he 
had written an unfavourable review ‘‘ to be con- 
tinued” of some work of Thiers, that extraor- 
dinary person sent his publisher to beg Nisard 
to suspend the commentary, and to offer to pay 
him the value of the suppressed articles. This 
was written a great many years after date. Was 
it ‘ egri somnium ” merely ? 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887, and the 
Truck Acts, 1831 and 1887. By Maskell W. 
Peace. (Reeves & Turner.)—This is an unusually 
complete book on a special subject, and will, no 
doubt, be thoroughly appreciated by all who 
have to contemplate mines or the persons 
employed in them from a legal point of view. 
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The Truck Acts do not deal exclusively with 
miners, and, strange to say, did not apply to 
miners generally until the Act of 1887 adopted 
the definition of ‘‘ workman” in the Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act, 1875 (so tardily 
and circuitously do we legislate !); but miners 
form so large and important a section of the 
persons now included in them that no apology 
is needed for their introduction. The book 
commences with a digest of the Acts, giving a 
clear and comprehensive picture of the statutory 
law as it now stands. The notes and appendix 
contain a large amount of cognate information, 
with forms, “instructions” to candidates for 
certificates, legal decisions, &c. Among recent 
decisions, Mr, Peace justly regards Bourne v. 
Netherseal Colliery Company, in which the 
Court of Appeal affirmed a decision of Justices 
Stephen and Wills adverse to the principles de- 
clared in the Scotch case of Hynd v. Spowart, 
as one of great practical importance, and he 
therefore “reprints” the judgments in toto. 
But here we have a quarrel with the author. 
His judgments are immeasurably longer than 
those in the reports with which we have collated 
them ; for instance, he gives Lord Esher nearly 
ten closely printed pages, while the Law Journal 
only gives five columns (say five pages) and the 
Law Times still less). We mention these parti- 
cular publications because the author returns 
thanks for permission to publish extracts from 
them in a note at the beginning of the book. 
Whence then did Mr. Peace get his judgments? cer- 
tainly not from the Law Reports, which only give 
about two pages of materially smaller contents 
than those of Mr. Peace. At the head he merely 
puts ‘‘ Court of Appeal, March Ist, 1888,” and 
this is scarcely satisfactory. We may conjecture 
that the author obtained a shorthand writer’s 
“transcript ” before any report was published ; 
but, if so, it would have been wiser to reveal 
that fact to the reader. Imperfect and capricious 
as our reporting system is, the courts are apt to 
trust to it, and a lawyer would be sadly dis- 
appointed who should place reliance on some 
passage in the “‘ reprint,” only to be checkmated 
by the simple statement that no such passage 
could be found in the reports. 


Inhabited House Duty: how and when to Ap- 
peal. By Alfred Chapman. (Effingham Wilson.) 
—This is a very small book (convenient for the 
pocket) containing a fair popular account of the 
duty which flourishes in the place of the much- 
abused window tax. Mr. Chapman does not 
justify his details by references, and it is, there- 
fore, a little difficult to verify them. We will 
point out, however, that his statement of ex- 
ceptions ought to, but does not, include houses 
occupied by caretakers only and certain descrip- 
tions of farmhouses which come within the 
incorporated ‘‘ Sched. B” of 48 Geo. III. c. 55. 
Moreover, the author tells us that “ instructions 
emanate from Somerset House” as to charging 
coach-houses, stables, beerhouses, and various 
other kinds of property; unconscious, appar- 
ently, that the enumeration is taken from the 
same schedule, and is not due to any encroaching 
spirit on the part of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners, 


The Juridical Review (Edinburgh, Green & 
Sons ; London, Stevens & Haynes) will prove 
a valuable addition to our quarterly legal 
literature. It devotes special, but not ex- 
clusive attention to the law of Scotland, pre- 
senting among its permanent features ‘‘a 
critical record of the leading decisions of the 
Supreme Courts in Scotland and England.” 
It is expected that it will receive contribu- 
tions from jurists in all parts of the British 
Empire, who in most instances will sign their 
names and thus be responsible for their contri- 
butions, The first number included reviews of 
Scottish, French, and German books. The 

Prefatory Note” was signed ‘“ The Editors.” 
hree numbers have now been issued ; the third 


branches of Scottish and English law, an article 
on the ‘ Administration of Justice on the Gold 
Coast,’ another on the judicial system of Ger- 
many, another on the history of the Colonial 
Office—a sufficiently varied programme. This 
new magazine will certainly be of practical 
use, and it presents a new and attractive feature 
in a series of well-executed ‘‘ photogravure”’ por- 
traits of living and deceased judges. 


the Principles of Law and Equity. By a Barrister. 
Twenty-sixth Edition. Reconstructed, thoroughly 
revised, and much enlarged. (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son.)—Beeton’s Law Book: Everybody’s Law- 
yer: a Practical Compendium of the General 
Principles of English Jurisprudence. 
Edition. (Ward, Lock & Co.)—The fact that 
one of these books has arrived at a twenty-sixth 
‘and the other at a seventh edition may be taken 
to show that the public sees in each of them a 


book or anything else may be spasmodically 
famous without intrinsic worth, it is impossible 
to imagine enduring popularity unallied with 
some sort of merit. A legal treatise or a collec- 
tion of legal saws can scarcely be read for amuse- 
ment ; it must, therefore, be concluded that those 
who have purchased so many successive editions 
of the books under notice have found in them 
certain elements of actual utility. But the errors 
and omissions in both books are many, and must 
often lead astray those who trust implicitly to 
their guidance. In‘ Every Man’s Own Lawyer,’ 
which we must notice first in deference to its 
larger number of editions, we read at p. 494 that 
personal property, when its owner dies intestate 
and leaves a ‘“‘ child, children, or representatives 
of them,” goes ‘‘all to him, her, or them,” and 
that if he leaves a “child and grandchild” the 
property goes ‘half to child, half to grandchild, 
whotakes by representation ”—correct statements 
as far as they go, but not helping us towards the 
doctrine laid down seventeen years ago in Jn re 
Ross’s trusts, that grandchildren take per stirpes 
whether any children survive or not. At p. 435 
the statutory ‘‘ purchaser ” is described as “ every 
person who takes” (instead of the last person 
who took) otherwise than by descent; at p. 481 
we are told that no will by any person under 
twenty-one is valid, the exception as to soldiers 
and sailors not being mentioned ; at p. 489 all 
prisoners of war are placed within a legislative 
provision which applies only to prisoners of 
war who are petty officers, seamen, &c., in 
the navy, and even in their case only to 
wages, prize money, &c., payable by the Ad- 
miralty ; at p.488 it is stated that “‘no altera- 
tion whatever should be made” in a will after 
execution, though the Wills Act, passed about 
fifty years ago, provides two distinct methods 
of making such alteration !—In ‘ Beeton’s Law 
Book’ we are told at p. 516 that legacies 
under 20]. are free from legacy duty, an 
exemption by statute removed some years 
ago, while the exemption actually existing in 
the case of the whole estate being under 100l. is 
not mentioned. We read at p. 433 that a testa- 
tor’s name must be written ‘‘ at the foot or end,” 
as if the Wills Act Amendment Act, 1852, 
had not been passed; at p. 274, that a wife 
must leave children in order that the husband 
may have curtesy, whereas the mere birth of a 
child is sufficient ; at the same page, that the 
husband can dispose of all his deceased wife’s 


Every Man’s Own Lawyer: a Handy Book of | ® surviving one. 


Seventh | 


legitimate claim to its support; for although a | 


2022 to 2375 are now cut out bodily as 
being superseded by the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, and the modern law of 
husband and wife is introduced (without num- 
bered paragraphs) in their stead. The result 
of this wholesale tinkering is that the reader 
may find himself (as, for instance, at p. 273) 
referred to a defunct paragraph for the defini- 
tion or explanation of an expression used in 
The comments on the word 
| “accrue” in the fifth section of the Act just 
mentioned are made in obvious ignorance of the 
' point settled by the Court of Appeal in Reid v. 
Reid, after that extraordinary conflict in which 
it is recorded that no fewer than three judges 
respectively overruled their own decisions. At 
p- 511 we are told that, “as regards wills 
| and intestates, the law of India is the same as 
| that of England”—an astounding libel on the 


Indian legislative authorities, who adopt and 
reject exactly such portions of our Wills Act 
| as they think proper, and who abolished curtesy 

and dower, equalized the rights of surviving 
| husband and wife, and assimilated the descent 
of real and personal property about a quarter of 
a century ago! Every man who relies on a law 
book must do so at his own risk; of the books 
mentioned at the head of this notice we are in- 
clined to think that the former may be relied 
upon with rather less risk than the latter. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


Constituciones Artis Gemetrie Secundum Eucly- 
dem. A Facsimile of the Early Poem on Free- 
masonry, from the Original MS. presented by 
King George II. to the English Nation in 1757, 
now in the British Museum. [Bibl]. Reg. 17, 
A. 1.] (Spencer & Co.)—Some fifty years ago 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, then barely out of his 
teens, drew attention—in a paper read before 
the Society of Antiquaries—to this interesting 
MS., which belongs to the late fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century, and “‘is admitted to be 
the oldest genuine record of the Craft of Masonry 
known.” In the first edition of his ‘ Early Free- 
masonry in England’ (1840) he gave a transcript 
of the poem, and in the second edition (1844) he 
added a facsimile of the first page. Mr. H. J. 
Whymper, P.D.D.G.M., Punjab, has had the 
whole poem, containing 794 verses, reproduced 
in facsimile by Mr. F. Compton Price, and has 
appended a revised version of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s transcript. An introduction is pre- 
fixed, and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s glossary is 
reprinted. The facsimile is in the exact size of 
the original, a tiny quarto. It is written in old 
books, begins the poem, that some great lords 
and ladies, 

That hade mony chyldryn y-fere, y-wisse, 

And hade no rentys to fynde hem wyth, 

Nowther yn towne, ny felde, ny fryth, 
took counsel together to devise the best way of 
educating their children for an honourable and 
useful profession. ‘‘Gemetry,” the “onest craft 
of good masonry,” was held in highest estima- 
tion, and the greatest teacher was ‘‘clept 
Euclyde.” He laid it down that the scholars 
should be united in bonds of brotherly love, and 
that the principle of mutual instruction should 
be observed. The “most y-worschepede ” was 
to have the title of Master, but “ withynne the 
craft among us hem alle” only the name Fellow 
should be used, for all the scholars had “come 
of ladyes burthe,” and were on terms of social 





personal property without administration, no 
mention being made of the opposite rule as to 
choses in action; at p. 505, that grandchildren | 
take per stirpes when children survive, but other- 
wise per capita (we have seen above that they 
take per stirpes in both cases); at p. 18, that | 
when there are two or more males of equal 
degree of consanguinity the eldest takes prece- 
dence as regards succession to real property, 
a statement inconsistent with the principle 
of representation so conspicuous in our law. 
According to the original plan of this book 


| 





contains, in addition to important essays on 





its paragraphs are numbered; but paragraphs 





equality. Many years afterwards good ms 
Athelstan, who loved the craft full well, calle 

a general assembly of Masons. Dukes, earls, 
barons, knights, squires, and burgesses attended, 
and certain statutes were drawn up, consisting 
of fifteen Articles and fifteen Points. It was 


ruled that all the members must be of gentle 
birth ; no deformed or lame man was to be ad- 
mitted, and bondmen were specially excluded. 
The third Point lays strict injunction on the 
prentice that 


His mayster conwsel he kepe and close, 
And hys felows by hys goode purpose ; 
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The prevetyse of the chambre tell he no mon, 
Ny yn the logge whatsever they done ; 
Whatsever thou heryst, or syst hem do, 

Telle hyt no mon, whersever thou go. 


At the close of the conference it was resolved 


that there should be an assembly of the members | 


of the craft every year or every third year. In 
the last section of the poem, headed “ Ars quatuor 
coronatorum,” the craftsman is exhorted to ob- 
serve the Points with such devotion as was 
shown by the Four Holy Martyrs who (being 
‘* oravers and ymage-makers ”) were put to death 
because they refused to make an image for an 
idolatrous emperor. Some advice of a general 
character is added. When a craftsman goes to 
church he should be punctual, and not stand 
chattering at the gate. Inside the church he must 
keep quiet ; if he will not pray himself, at least 
he must refrain from interrupting others. Before 
sitting down to dinner he must see that his hands 
are clean and hisknife sharp. He must not grab at 
‘* the fayrest mossell ”on the dish, however much 
he would Jike to have it. Modern readers will 
regard as superfluous the advice,— 

Kepe thyn hondes, fayr and wel, 

From fowle smoggynge of thy towel ; 

Theron thou schalt not thy nese snyte, 

Ny at the mete thy tothe thou pyke; ..... 

Loke yn thy mowth ther be no mete, 

When thou begynnyst to drynke or speke. 
But old books of demeanour dwell persistently 
on these elementary rules. Mr. Whymper de- 
serves the thanks of the craft for his handsome 
reproduction of a curious old MS. 


Northumbria: a- Repository of Antiquities of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Borders 
of Scotland, edited by T. Tindall Wildridge 
(Hull, Peck & Son ; London, Gray), is a prettily 
illustrated and, on the whole, well - written 
volume. We trust that it is the first of a series. 
It does not, so far as we can see, contain any 
information that is absolutely new, but a large 
district such as old Northumbria ought to be 
able to support a yearly volume whose function 
should be to popularize in an accurate manner 
new discoveries which are at first the property 
of professed antiquaries only. Mr. Ross’s paper 
on the Anglian and Danish kings of Northum- 
bria and Mr. C. Staniland Wake’s on Liddisdale 
are of the character we mean. The most in- 
teresting paper by far to an outsider is the 
editor’s account of themisereresin Ripon Minster. 
One of them is a well-executed figure of an 
angel bearing a scroll dated 1489. This is im- 
portant as giving the date of the series, for any 
one who has examined them must come to the 
conclusion that they are all of the same cha- 
racter and period, if not indeed, as is quite 
possible, by the same hand. Many of them are 
very curious. The one numbered 7 represents 
a sow playing on the bagpipes; two young pigs 
are dancing to the music; and on No. 24 there 
is a design which seems to be intended for a fox 
preaching to a cock and a goose. Mr. Wild- 
ridge also gives an account of what he calls 
the ‘ancient one-tree boats” of Northumbria. 
Among these he includes the fine example 
recently found at Brigg, in Lincolnshire. Brigg 
is surely outside the limits of old Northumbria, 
but we can well excuse Mr. Wildridge going 
beyond the limits he marked out for himself, 
for the account he has given is the best descrip- 
tion of the Brigg find with which we are ac- 
quainted. Mr. Tropp, the county surveyor for 
Lindsey, is responsible for the engravings and 
many of the facts in this paper. 


THE new volumes of The Court Leet Records of 
the Manor of Manchester (Manchester, Black- 
lock), which reach from 1756 to 1786 and from 
1787 to 1805 respectively, have been edited 


predecessors. They are, however, not nearly 
so interesting as the former volumes. There 
is no class of record which throws a greater 
light on the social life of our forefathers 
than such early manor -court rolls as have 





come down to our time; but in the Georgian | volume, and there are many inequalities. The 


period the old customs were dead, or had so 
fallen into the background that no record of 
them has been preserved. Manor courts were 
in the eighteenth century —as they now are 
where the practice of holding them has been 
retained —a mere method of raising revenue 
and punishing slight offences, over some of 
which the justices of the peace had no juris- 
diction. We find persons getting into trouble 
because they suffered their pigs to wander about 
the streets, after they had been admonished of 
the evil they were doing to their neighbours. 
Using short weights still continued, and we 
come on instances of the townsmen being fined 
for selling bad meat; but the ducking-stool 
seems to have been done away with. It had 
perished silently at Manchester, as the chamber 
of little-ease and the rack had throughout the 
whole of England. The clerk to whom we are 
indebted for reducing the court’s proceedings 
into a written form seems to have been a man 
who had an ear for language and style. He 
uses hardly any of those interesting old words 
which are a delight to the readers for Dr. 
Murray’s ‘Dictionary.’ The office of deputy 
constable was in earlier times of but little 
account. As the editor points out, it had 
become during the time of the Georges a post of 
great importance, and the salary grew rapidly 
in consequence. In 1756 John Ray, who then 
held the appointment, received 20/. per annum 
for his trouble. In 1786 Robert Scholes was 
appointed with a yearly salary of 1501. Between 
these years the prices of almost everything had 
risen, but in nothing like the proportion which 
these figures indicate. The rise in salary had 
not even then reached its limit. At a court 
held on the 21st of October, 1805, a Mr. Joseph 
Nadin was reappointed deputy constable at a 
stipend of 200/. a year. In the years covered by 
these two volumes Manchester was rapidly 
growing. The old manner of governing the 
town was possible no longer ; towards the end 
of the century it seems to have utterly broken 
down. In 1791 an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for lighting, watching, and paving the 
town. It is startling to discover that less than 
a hundred years ago Manchester may have been 
utterly unlighted, and that it is pretty certain 
that the watching and paving the streets was of 
the same character as that which had satisfied— 
not without complaints, however—the townsmen 
who flourished in the times of Philip and Mary. 
The statute was, perhaps, thought revolutionary 
by the lovers of old times ; to us it seems suffi- 
ciently conservative. The commissioners con- 
sisted of owners and occupiers of buildings worth 
301. in yearly value, the wardens and fellows 
of the collegiate church—now the cathedral— 
and the boroughreeve and constables. The period 
embraced between 1806 and 1846 has yet to be 
printed. We hope that when this work has 
been accomplished a general index to the whole 
will be given, furnishing the student with refer- 
ences to all words not in ordinary dictionaries. 


Antiquarian Jottings relating to Bromley, 
Hayes, Keston, and West Wickham, in Kent. B 
George Clinch. (Privately printed. )—Mr. Clinch 
has brought together the notes of previous 
writers as to four interesting parishes, adding, 
not a day too soon, many facts drawn from his 
own personal observation. The once picturesque 
neighbourhood of Bromley is being overrun by 
builders, who are fast obliterating every trace of 
true civilization. A few old families remain in 
goodly mansions, but many places of interest, 
such as Simpson’s moat, have been effaced, Sund- 
ridge Park has been defaced, and Bromley 
Hill Place spoiled. Camden House is sure to 


f | go before long, and West Wickham Court and 
with a care equal to that bestowed on their 


Holwood to follow in time. Meanwhile, let Mr. 
Clinch and others gather quickly what they can 
and give us descriptions, and, better still, more 
such little sketches as we have in this book, of 
things that are passing away so fast. Very 
much has been omitted, however, from this 








treatment of War Bank (Noviomagus) is in. 
adequate, and not excusably so, seeing that many 
learned ‘‘ Noviomagians” are still to be met 
with within the limits of the four parishes. 
The Latin inscriptions quoted are mostly dis- 
figured by jarring blunders, and “two Greek 
words” are helplessly left out of the one on 
p. 164. Then, too, in an age which dislikes 
child-like simplicity, Mr. Clinch should avoid 
such notes as “The use of oil paints was known 
in the ninth century” when treating of a 
painting of the presumed date 1480. Were 
illustration needed, an allusion to the Van 
Eycks would surely have been better. No 
reference is made to the court rolls of any of the 
manors, and yet people are now eager to know 
at what dates such records begin, in whose 
hands they are, and whether they can be seen 
by earnest inquirers. If many pages as to flints 
of most doubtful character were omitted, reserv- 
ing and improving the account of prehistoric 
implements indubitably made by human hands, 
space would be gained, say, for a rough abstract 
of the surnames occurring about specified dates 
in the manorial rolls. Mr. Clinch has also 
omitted any reference to the half-timbered 
farmhouses of the hoarest antiquity which have 
gone or are going from the neighbourhood. One 
shop of an early sixteenth century date has 
recently gone ; but we happen to know that the 
original deeds as to it are in existence. Mr. 
Clinch should inquire for and give as full 
abstracts of documents of this kind as his space 
will permit. The severe and exacting posterity 
we are now spending our substance in educating 
will blame us for the vandalism of omission as 
much as for that of commission. 


Amusing Prose Chap-books, chiefly of Last 
Century. Edited by Robert Hays Cunningham. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—Some two dozen 
chap-books are here collected in a convenient 
form. Among them are ‘ The History of Thomas 
Hickathrift’ ; ‘ The Mad Pranks of Tom Tram’; 
‘The History of the Four Kings of Canterbury, 
Colchester, Cornwall, and Cumberland’ (which 
has some points in common with Peele’s ‘Old 
Wives’ Tale’) ; ‘The Merry Tales of the Wise 
Men of Gotham’ (drolleries as ancient as ‘ Cheops 
and King Nine’); abridgments of ‘ Dr. Faustus,’ 
‘Long Meg of Westminster,’ and ‘ Friar Bacon’; 
and the ever-popular ‘ Blue Beard,’ ‘ Dick Whit- 
tington,’ and ‘Jack the Giant-Killer.’ A few 
woodcuts and a sprinkling of bibliographical 
notes would have been acceptable. It would tax 
Mr. Clouston’s industry and learning to trace 
some of these penny merriments to their original 
source. At the close of his editorial note Mr. 
Cunningham promises to issue a companion 
volume of ‘ Amusing Poetical Chap-books.’ 


Registers of the Diocese of Exeter: Brones- 
combe, Quivil, Bytton, 1257-1307. By F. C. 
Hingeston- Randolph. (Bell & Sons.)—It is 
marvellous to meet in this busy age with a work 
worthy of the Benedictines of old for minute 
erudition and patient research. It is not for the 
first time that Mr. Hingeston-Randolph comes 
before the world as a writer on this subject. 
His Register of Bishop Edmund de Stafford 
(1395-1419) was greeted on its appearance with 
the praise that it deserved, and in the present 
volume he has again proved that the Episcopal 
Registers of Exeter could not be in better hands. 
It is positively crammed with concise informa- 
tion accumulated by indefatigable labour. The 
myriad of facts and dates with which its 
pages teem may be left to speak for itself, but 
study will further reveal that the writer's 
critical acumen is equal to his unflagging in- 
dustry. As an example of the new facts here 
unearthed, we lighted on the institution of 
the famous Henry de Brattone (Bracton) to 
Combe in Teignhead (1259) and to Bideford 
(1261). The earliest ecclesiastical appointment 
known to the learned editor of ‘ Bracton’s Note- 
Book’ (Prof. Maitland) was in 1264, and as, 
according to the same authority, the year 1259 
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marks an epoch in Bracton’s life, the coincidence 
in date is of some interest. 

The Marriage Settlement of the Earl of Salis- 
bury with the Daughter of Lord Cobham, 1589. 
Edited by C. E. B. Bowles. (Mitchell & 
Hughes.) — This document, which was found 
by the editor among some title deeds of 
his own, is of no special interest, but is here 
carefully printed and illustrated. It throws 
light on some small points of Middlesex topo- 
graphy, and refers inter alia to ‘‘ the Hide” or 
Common Field and the ‘‘ Common Marsh” at 
Edmonton. Francis Bacon was a party to the 
deed, being cousin to the bridegroom expectant, 
Robert Cecil, ‘‘esquier,” second son to Lord 
Burghley. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Pigsticking or Hoghunting: a Complete Account: 


for Sportsmen; and others. By Capt. R. 8. S. 
Baden - Powell. [Illustrated by the Author. 
(Harrison & Sons.)—Capt. Baden-Powell is well 
known as a, good soldier and the author of several 
useful military handbooks. To judge from the 
book before us he bids fair to become a popular 
writer on the best forms of sport. The chasing 
of the wild boar is one of the oldest descriptions 
of hunting known in Europe, but it only came 
into fashion in India at the beginning of the 
present century. During the last forty or fifty 
years it has gained annually in popularity, and 
owing tothe courage, horsemanship, and skill with 
his spear required in the pigsticker, together with 
the amount of danger to which he is exposed, it 
must be regarded as an admirable training for 
cavalry officers. The courage of the boar and 
the danger of an encounter with him are largely 
illustrated in the book before us. The author 
says of his gameness :— 

“The pluck of the pig is best shown when, dis- 
abled by wounds, and with power to run no further, 
he stops to fight every inch of his way to some 
cover, and on gaining it comes to bay. 

The pluck of the bull-dog does not beat 
The pluck of the gallant boar. 

Any but a good spear seems to rouse him to fresh 
fury. Hestands with feet planted wide apart and 
head lowered, his tushes clashing together, and his 
restless little bloodshot eyes watching every move- 
ment of his foes, till the nearer approach of one of 
them prompts him to rush forth and charge with an 
unexpected vigour and activity, after which he will 
trot back and take up his position afresh. Leta 
rider try to come up behind him, he will note the 
movement and be round on him in a twinkling. He 
never seems to lose head or heart, and throws him- 
self on to the spears time after time with reckless 
gallantry, and even when being held off with a 
spear through his body he will endeavour by work- 
ing himself up the shaft to get within cutting dis- 
tance of the horse or the hunter. Wounds which 
would at least disable any other animal seem to 
affect the pig but little. Even with his skull splin- 
tered by a shot he has been known to charge with 
renewed vigour,” 


The following extract is interesting as showing 
that, contrary to the belief of some, our princes 
take their share of the perils as well as of the 
triumphs of the chase :— 


“H.R.H, the Duke of Connaught was on one oc- 
casion faced by a very game boar, when hunting 
with the Delhi Tent Club. The pig had been started 
ina very difficult bit of country. Lord Downe was 
the first to come on terms with him, and as he did 
so the boar turned and rushed for him, and although 
smartly speared succeeded in inflicting a fearful 
gash in his horse’s hock. Dr. Kavanagh coming up 
next was charged in his turn, and succeeded in 
checking the boar with a point in the head, but so 
qoeply was the spear driven in that it was wrenched 
from his hand, and remained standing in the pig’s 
skull. In spite of this encumbrance the old tusker 
again started to make good his retreat to the jungle, 
When the Duke came up and speared with such 
effect that he gave up all further idea of flight, and 

ving worked the spear out of his head, took to 
charging at his enemies. He pursued Dr, Kavanagh 
for some distance, and another of the party he un- 
horsed, and only after a good tussle on foot was he 
killed, the Duke of Connaught giving him his coup 
de grace,” 

This book is not only full of sporting anecdotes 
and accounts of splendid runs, some of the 


| heroes of which are well-known living men, but 
deals in a complete and practical manner with 
the habits of the pig, the best sort of spear, the 
qualifications of a horse to be used in hoghunting, 
and the best method of arranging expeditions for 
chasing the unclean, but gallantanimal. Indeed, it 
is a work which will be read with interest as well 
by the naturalist and the sportsman as by that 
numerous class who, never having pursued any- 
thing more formidable than a rat or a wasp, yet 
keenly enjoy what we may term vicarious hunt- 
ing. It only remains to be said that the illustra- 
tions are well executed and spirited, adding 
substantially to the value of the book. 


Out-of-Door Sports in Scotland. By Ellan- 
gowan. (Allen & Co.)—The Tir nam Beann is 
so thoroughly ‘‘ exploited” now by crowds of 
English sportsmen that to a large number of 
persons a good deal of the information on fur 
and feather contained in Eliangowan’s volume 
will be rather trite. It may be added, too, that 
the author has not escaped those sins of repeti- 
tion which he confesses are difficult to avoid. 
But we are indebted to him for a useful com- 
pendium of all kinds of statistics as to grouse 
moors and deer forests, and for placing before 
us the materials for a just estimate of the im- 
mense pecuniary value of our game supply, as 
well as of the indirect benefits to the Highland 
districts arising from so much capital being 
poured annually into districts which would 
otherwise be sunk in poverty. The chapter on 
the ‘‘ Political Economy of Sport” is a useful 
makeweight to much ill-considered declamation 
on the part of the agrarian agitator. The 
chapters on practical shooting are unexception- 
able, if not very original. It is interesting to 
know the distribution of the different sorts of 
game, to learn how widely of late the caper- 
cailzie has spread since its reintroduction, and 
how remarkably scarce the partridge was becom- 
ing some few years ago under the influence of 
poaching. In many districts of the Lowlands, 
especially where organized poaching was stimu- 
lated by the neighbourhood of great towns, or 
where the mining population was numerous, the 
best of Lowland game had become seriously 
diminished : ‘‘ Some years ago one could fill a 
pie dish with the best parts of eight or ten birds 
for as many shillings, whilst during some late 
seasons these birds could not be purchased, 
almost anywhere, for less than five or six 
shillings a brace.” Of poachers and their ways 
the author has many anecdotes, “Fish Tam” 
and the Omits (the taste generally runs in 
families) being some of the most notable speci- 
mens. But the poetry of illicit sport is gone. 
There is no “‘ burning the water ” as in the days 
of Scott. Poaching is now, the author truly 
says, ‘‘a most abject trade.” Unfortunately, as 
he shows, it is also most lucrative. Of the cook- 
ing of game the writer speaks with learning and 
enthusiasm. Like George IV., ‘he admires the 
Newhaven fishwives, but loves the hare soup.” 
One of the best parts of the book is the little 
bit on curling, which contains some fair speci- 
mens of the literature of the “roaring game,” 
and a useful plan of arink. The chapter on golf 
does not go much into detail. The historical 
part seems good, but mostly taken from Clark’s 
well-known book ; we should have liked a fuller 
account of the game itself. 


Mrs. J. E. Panron’s facility and fluency are 
not suited to the kind of work she has chosen 
for her collection of papers called By-paths and 
Cross-Roads (Ward & Downey). The beauties 
of nature near London, such as they are, have 
been discovered already, not once, but dozens of 
times. It is no longer surprising to be told that 
within ten miles of Charing Cross one may find 
untouched oases as beautiful as any part of 
rural England. This was sometime a paradox, 
and would furnish good literary material, but 
the trick is worn out. The statement is, indeed, 
only imaginatively true. Genius with a true 





gift of observation and originality can still make 





something of suburban paths; but no amount 
of genial commonplace can persuade an expe- 
rienced reader to delight in what is only ima- 
ginatively true. Mrs. Panton has apparently 
the agreeable gift of being easily and even en- 
thusiastically pleased with little; but then, asa 
set-off, she has the dreadful failing of being able 
to write down all her little sentiments with the 
utmost prolixity. But she has not been able to 
fill a whole volume with her joyful impres- 
sions of suburban beauty, and indeed it would 
be unfair to imply that she had any intention 
of confining herself to the outskirts of London. 
The title of her book describes it quite justly. 
She is, however, not a Jefferies or a Burroughs. 
She has well conveyed to those who care to sym- 
pathize with her the pleasure she has found in 
various parts of the home counties. The mis- 
take she makes is in fancying that she is un- 
common in her ability to enjoy the homely 
scenes of which she has written so much. Every- 
body will agree with her, but few will find her 
writing attractive. 

In A Dream of the North Sea (Nisbet & Co.) 
Mr. James Runciman makes an earnest and im- 
passioned appeal to his readers on behalf of that 
noble work the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, 
showing us, as in a dream, the cruel hardships 
endured by these toilers of the sea, and the work 
of mercy accomplished by the mission ships. 

Feet of Clay, by Amelia E. Barr (Clarke & Co.), 
is a tale of the Manx fisher folk, encumbered 
with an elaborate and improbable romance of a 
wicked young squire. Mrs. Barr is at her best 
in such a book as ‘Jan Vedder's Wife,’ a really 
charming chronicle of life in the Shetlands ; she 
is not at all at her ease in the realms of the 
fashionable forger, and we hope that she will 
revert to her older and simpler style. 

WE have on our table Notes on Shakespeare’s 
Play of the ‘ Tempest,’ by T. D. Barnett (Bell), 
—Songs of the Army of the Night, by F. Adams 
(Sydney,33, Market Street),—Tancred’s Daughter 
and other Poems, by C. G. Blanden (Putnam), 
—Sunbeams from Heaven, by H. Douglas (Son- 
nenschein),—Some Chapters on Judaism and the 
Science of Religion, by Rabbi L. Grossmann 
(Putnam),'— Palestine of To-day, revised by 
A. H. Marshall, Part I. (Marshall Brothers),— 
Maestri e Scolari nell’ India Brahmanica, by G. 
Donati (Florence, Le Monnier),—De Sacris 
Trezeniorum, Hermionensium, Epidauriorum, 
by S. Wide (Upsala, Almqvist & Wiksells),— 
Observationes in Cassium Dionem, by J. Maisel 
(Williams & Norgate),—Schiller’s Lyrische Gedan- 
kendichtung, by Dr. E. Philippi (Augsburg, 
Votsch),—The Probable Cause of the Displacement 
of Beach-lines, by A. Blytt (Christiania, Dybwad), 
—and Poésies Hébraiques, by A. Kaminka, Vol. I. 
(Paris, Durlacher), Among New Editions we 
have The Elements of Roman Law Summarized, 
by S. F. Harris (Stevens & Haynes),—French 
Course, by G. H. Williams (Moffatt & Paige), 
—Deshumbert’s Dictionary of Difficulties (Nutt), 
—The Young Parisian, by P. Delecourt (Hey- 
wood),—Normal Phonography, by W. H. Barlow 
(Lippincott),—Short Essays (Moffatt & Paige),— 
Charles Dickens and Rochester, by R. Langton 
(Rochester, Oldroyd),—Fielding’s The Adven- 
tures of Joseph Andrews (Barstow),—Beneath your 
very Boots, transcribed by C. J. Hyne (Digby 
& Long),—and Sunday, by J. A. Hessey, D.C.L. 
(Cassell). Also the following Pamphlets: The 
Teaching of Languages in Schools, by W. H. 
Widgery (Nutt),—Round about Cheltenham, by 
Rambler (Cheltenham, Sawyer & OCo.),—and 
True or False Finance, the Issue of 1888, by a 
Tax-Payer (Putnam). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Exell’s (Rev. J. 8.) Biblical Illustrator: St. Luke, Vol. 1, 7/6 
Maldonatus’s (J.) Commentary on the Gospels, translated by 
G. J. Davie: St. Matthew, Vol. 2, 8vo, 12/ cl. 
Parker’s (J.) People's Bible: Vol. 11, Book of Job, 8vo. 8/ cl. 


Law, 
Owen’s (D.) Declaration of War, 8vo. 21/ cl.‘ 
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Poetry and the Drama, 
Bhakespeare’s Cymbeline, Othello, with Introduction and 
Notes by K. Deighton, 12mo. 2/6 each, cl. 
History and Biography. 
Maitland’s (S. R.) The Dark Ages, Religion and Literature, 
8vo. 12/ cl. 

Monk, by J. Corbett, 2/6 cl. (English Men of Action.) 
Motley’s (J. L.) The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 3 vols. 31/6 
Geography and Travel, 

Young’s (A.) Travels in France, 1787-9, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Bohn’'s 
Standard Library.) 

Science. 

Annals of Botany, edited by J. B. Balfour, Vol. 2, 8vo. 42/ 

Collier (M. P.M.) On the Physiology of the Vascular 
System, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cowham’s (J. H.) Graphic Lessons in Physical and Astrono- 
mical Geography, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Foy’s (G.) Anesthetics, Ancient and Modern, their Physio- 
logical Action, &c., 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Jennings’s (C.) Cancer and its Complications, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Robson’s (Rev. J. H.) S..lutions of Examination Papers in 
Algebra, &c., Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 1880-88, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Strahan’s (J.) Diagnosis and Treatment of Extra Uterine 
Pregnancy, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Bennett's (R. A. R.) Marine Aquaria, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Cresswell’s (H.) A Wily Widow, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Desart’s (Earl of) Herne Lodge, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Farjeon’s (B. L.) Toilers of Babylon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Gissing’s (G.) A Life’s Morning, 12mo. 2/ bds, 

House’s (E. H.) A Child of Japan, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Kingsley’s (C.) Prose Idylls, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Law’s (J.) Capt. Lobe, a Story of the Salvation Army, 3/6 cl. 

Riddell’s (Mrs. J. H.) The Nun’s Curse, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Thompson’s (A.) Magic and Mystery, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Tolstoi’s (Count) What to Do? cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Wood’s (Mrs. H.) Dene Hollow, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Yonge’s (C. M.) Nuttie’s Father, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Wunderer (C.): Bruchstiicke e. Afrikanischen Bibeltiberset- 
zung, 1m, 50. Le 
w. 


Phillips (G.): Kirchenrecht, fortgesetzt v. Prof. F. H. Ver- 
ing, Vol. 8, Part 1, 8m. 


History and Biography. 

Briefwechsel zwischen Joseph Freiherrn v. Lassberg u. 
Johann Cas; ar Zellweger, hrsg. v. Dr. C. Ritter, 4m. 
Weiss (Prof. J. B.): Lehrbuch der Weltgeschichte, Vol. 9, 

Part 1, 10m. 
Geography and Travel. 
Werner (Admiral B. v.): E. Deutsches Kriegschiff in der 
Siidsee, Parts 10-13, 4m. 


Philology. 
Droysen (H.): Heerwesen u. Kriegfiihrung der Griechen, 
Part 2, 5m, 
Science 


Marés (H.): Description des Cépages Principaux de Ja 
Région Méditerranéenne de la France, Part 1, 60fr. 
Schubert (E.) u. Sudhoff (Karl): Paracelsus-Forschungen, 


Part 2, 8m. 
General Literature. 
ane (Le) en 1889, edited by F. J. de Santa Anna Néry, 
Tir. 


‘ . . 
Gyp: Mademoiselle Eve, 3fr. 50. 
Hellmund (G.): Anthari-Sage, 5m. 
Létang (L.): Madame de Villemor, 3fr. 50. 








SUNRISE AT EASTBOURNE. 
A PHOTOGRAPH. 
DIM sea, dim sky,—a level streak or two,— 
A gradual flush in the chilly atmosphere, — 
What flames upon that eastern head? The Sun! 
A blazing point—a hemisphere—full orb— 
Laying a road of gold across the wave, 
Gilding wet glossy sands, green-swarded cliffs, 
Fresh-flowing tide-streams, far-off sails, tower- 
clouds, 
Till wide-spread heaven, as lifts the Globe of Fire, 
Js fill’d with yellow light, and Day rules all, 
Two Shrimpers, black amid the radiancy, 
Pushing their nets along the ripple’s verge, 
These are the only life; our silent Town, 
With smokeless chimneys, glittering window-panes, 
Still sunk in torpor and fantastic dreams. 
Town after Town along this English coast, 
And down the shore of France, awakes in turn: 
Thousands of ships, unpausing day or night, 
Of every country bathed by the salt flood, 
Slide smooth between them, each upon its course, 
As rolling Earth on hers, and I on mine, 
And each on his of all my fellow men. 
W. ALLINGHAM., 
Wish Tower Hill, Aug. 10, 1889, 4.30-5 a.m. 








JOSEF JIRECZEK. 


Bouemra lost last year a man of considerable 
eminence. The historical and philological re- 
searches of Josef Jireczek will long be invaluable 
as works of reference. He was a self-made man, 
springing from a family of serf-cottagers (casarii), 





usually blacksmiths, in the villages of Chotesin 
and Dzbanow, belonging to the royal jointure- 
town of Hohenmauth. Removing to Hohen- 
mauth, his grandfather of the same name was 
released from serfdom by letters patent dated 
February 3rd, 1787. His son, also named Josef, 
continued the smith’s business, and such was the 
scarcity of young men owing to the continual 
wars that his two sisters were obliged to act as 
assistants in the smithy. 

This Josef had three sons, of whom Josef, the 
eldest, born at Hohenmauth October 9th, 1825, and 
Hermengild, the second, devoted themselves to 
study, while the youngest managed the smithy 
till his death. The two elder began their studies 
at the Piarist-Gymnasium at Litomyal, which 
possessed a school library, whence the brothers 
obtained one of the earlier editions of the 
Queen’s Court MS., which placed their mother 
tongue before them in a new light and exercised 
a permanent influence on their lives. Josef 
occupied most of his leisure in translating, set 
up a table under the roof of the house in which 
he and other students lodged, and there ren- 
dered into Bohemian great part of the ‘ Annals’ 
of Tacitus and of Lessing’s ‘ Nathan the Wise.’ 

In 1843 both brothers entered the University 
of Prague, and were frequent visitors at the 
house of the Fingerhuts, ‘‘ u haldnku,” on the 
Bethlemsplatz, a rendezvous of literary students. 
In 1845 Josef Jireczek entered the faculty of 
‘“‘ jus” (jurisprudence), began to occupy himself 
with questions of public law, and wrote articles 
on British institutions, the London Parliament, 
&c., in the Prazské Noviny (Prague News), then 
edited by the wild but genial Hawliczek. This 
bent towards the study of languages was in- 
creased by his introduction (by W. W. Tomek) 
to Szafarzik, the celebrated author of the 
‘Slavonic Antiquities,’ the father of his future 
bride. He was in the third year of “jus” when 
studies and examinations came to a sudden 
standstill in the memorable March of 1848. Both 
brothers belonged to the red-capped “ cohort” 
of jurists in the Academic ‘‘ legion,” but never 
allowed themselves to waste time in playing at 
soldiers. Josef succeeded Hawliczek as translator 
of official notices in the Prazské Noviny. On 
April 10th the local St. Wenzel’s Committee was 
transformed into a National Committee, each 
cohort electing a member. The jurists decided 
in favour of the Slavonic Jireczek against the 
German Banhaus. 

On March 31st Count Stadion resigned the 
Chief Burggravate of Bohemia, and Count Leo 
Thun was placed at the head of the Bohemian 
Government. In the spring of 1848 the tem- 
perature both of the weather and of political 
feeling at Prague kept continually rising. There 
were dangerous young men about. Karl Slad- 
kowsky was influential by his eloquence, Johann 
Votka remarkable for a gloomy resolution, and 
Josef Fritz for a wild desire for action. Josef 
Jireczek represented the opposite principle of 
circumspection, and during a conference at the 
“ Archduke Stephen” Fritz in a towering pas- 
sion endeavoured to draw his sword to cut him 
down. 

The opening of the. Slavonic Congress at 
Prague drew near. It was intended to embrace 
only Austrian Slavonians, but others also took 
part in it as “guests,” among whom was the 
Russian Bakunin, a professional revolutionist. 
A mass was celebrated on Whit Monday, June 
12th, in front of the statue of St. Wenceslas on 
the Rossmarkt, connected with which an unfor- 
tunate collision with the military took place, and 
the Slavonic Congress was dispersed. 

On June 13th Count Thun was seized by the 
students and imprisoned in the Clementinum, 
and Prince Windischgratz gave a written promise 
to refrain from further military steps provided 
the governor were released and the barricades 
removed. Thun was released, and went, attended 
by many citizens and students—among the latter 
Josef Jireczek—overthestone bridge tothe Klein- 
seite. At the end of the bridge was a half-demo- 





lished barricade. Thun ascended it and made an 
address to the populace in Bohemian, which was 
received with acclamation. On his way over the 
‘* Ring” on the Kleinseite to the Government 
House feeling unaccountably changed and hos- 
tile demonstrations were made. Jireczek was 
struck by a butcher, and only escaped a heavy 
fall by the denseness of the crowd. He got into 
the Government House by a side door, and was 
selected to go with two others to Prince Win- 
dischgratz. They made their way to headquarters. 
Jireczek had never seen the prince, into whose 
presence they were ushered. Observing the red 
cap of the jurist cohort, the prince said to him: 
‘* You are a student ; tell your colleagues that 
they must listen to reason. I am no enemy of 
the students.” He then turned towards a door 
leading into an adjoining room, and said, with 
tears flowing from his eyes: “ Look! behind this 
door lies the corpse of my poor innocent wife!” 
She had been shot by some unknown villain in 
the crowd while standing at the window. 

Szafarzik and Palacky entreated Jireczek to 
prevent their names from appearing on placards. 
Going on this errand into the porter’s house at 
the Seminary, he saw the Russian Bakunin 
poring over a map of Prague, and thought he 
could not be far out in believing himself in pre- 
sence of the real centre of the insurrection. 
Firing across the Moldau went on for three days, 
till on the 17th an unconditional surrender took 

lace. 

‘ Ere long, Palacky and others being occupied 
at the Reichstag in Vienna, Josef Jireczek, 
though scarcely twenty-three, was appointed 
secretary of the Matice Czeskdé and editor of 
the Czasopis, or magazine of the Bohemian 
Museum. He also elaborated a statistical lan- 
guage-map of Bohemia. 

Count Thun in 1849 accepted the portfolio of 
Minister of Education, with ‘‘ cultus ” (religion) 
attached to it. Thun appointed Jireczek Assist- 
ant Imperial Draftsman. Jireczek was already 
well versed in the two classical and four great 
modern ‘‘ world-languages,” as well as the various 
Slavonic dialects, and now in an incredibly short 
space of time made himself master of Hungarian 
and Roumanian, so that he was nicknamed the 
young Mezzofanti of the Austrian ministry. 
Thus he was well fitted for a leading part in the 
compilation of school and hand books in ten dif- 
ferent languages, and in the settlement of a 
scientific terminology for the use of middle 
schools (1851). 

In 1851 he was betrothed to Bozena (Bea- 
trice) Szafarzik, a lady well fitted to be the help- 
mate of such a man. They were married on 
June 8th, 1853. At Thun’s request Josef 
Jireczek undertook (1856) the first and third 
parts of the “‘ Czitanky,” or reading books for the 
lower classes in Bohemian middle schools, and 
completed them the next year. These reading 
books were not mere selections of narrative 
passages, but ranged through the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. A constant visitor to the 
botanical gardens of Vienna, Jireczek made him- 
self thorough master of the flora of his father- 
land. 

He was now required to compile a Bohemian 
anthology for the upper classes, for which the 
aid of MSS. had to be largely invoked. This 
was completed in three volumes in 1861, and 
published for the use of schools. Promotion 
followed promotion, till on February 6th, 1871, 
the emperor conferred on him the high office of 
Minister of Religion and Education in the 
Hohenwart Ministry. This ministry did not 
last long, and on its resignation (October 30th, 
1871) Josef Jireczek retired into private life. 

At first he resided at his native Hohenmauth, 
but in October, 1874, removed to Prague, where, 
after Palacky’s death, he was elected President 
of the Royal Society of Sciences. He took a 
considerable part in the educational arrange- 
ments of Prague, became a member of the Diet 
of the Estates of Bohemia (1878), and (1879) of 
the Lower House of the Reichsrath, which is 
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indebted to him for a valuable report on the 
subject of educational institutions. 

He was an affectionate and careful father, 
tending his children through every step of their 
education, a most punctual correspondent, and 
one who never returned railing for railing. His 
favourite writer of fiction was Walter Scott ; he 
had a vein of humour, and collected comic 
literature ; and the wonder is not that he wrote 
so much, but that what he wrote was so perfect 
and so thorough. He always rose early, and 
never had an idle moment; his only recreation 
was a country walk; no cards or tobacco for him, 
no amusement but the conversation of friends ; 
he visited the theatre rarely, and other festivi- 
ties only when he could not avoid it. 

He was a special student of dialects, as dis- 
tinguished from languages. In the Czasopis of 
the Museum he analyzed the East Bohemian 
dialect (1863) and that of the old Bohemian 
translation of the Bible (1886). He paid the 
greatest attention to the history and literature of 
the Bohemian Brethren, and to the local Catholic 
hymnology. In 1875 and 1876 he published a 
‘Hand Guide to the History of Bohemian 
Literature,’ the vigorous terseness of which 
shows that he had not translated Tacitus in vain. 

As regards the contested Greenhill and Queen’s 
Court MSS., he challenged any one to mention a 
man or group of men before 1817 capable of pro- 
ducing such a whole. His dialectic researches 
led him to the conclusion that the Greenhill MS. 
was of Bohemian, the Queen’s Court MS. of 
Moravian origin. 

Towards the end of 1884 symptoms of broken 
health appeared. In 1885 he was again elected 
to the Reichsrath. But Christmas, 1886, brought 
a return of illness, temporarily relieved by a 
summer visit to the bath Houska near Old 
Bunzlau. Meanwhile he was furiously and 
shamefully attacked by organs of the Young 
Czechish party. 

In October, 1888, he was cheered by a visit 
from his former chief, Count Leo Thun. But 
he gradually became weaker, and on November 
25th, after receiving the last sacraments, fell 
asleep in the presence of his beloved wife, his 
son, and his only remaining daughter. He was 
interred on the 29th in the churchyard of the 
Vyssegrad, and the large concourse at his funeral 
from far and near bore testimony to the respect 
in which he was held. 

A. H. Wratistaw, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Bohemian Society of Sciences. 








DICKENS'S ‘SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADS,’ 
Bewick House, Gloucester, Aug. 7, 1889. 

On Tuesday last a little volume of consider- 
able interest to the Dickens collector was sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, which 
was described in the Catalogue as follows :— 

103 Dickens. Poetical Tit Bits, or Leaves from 
Momus’ Day Book, woodcuts by Robt. Cruikshank 
and H. K. Browne, uncut, in the original cloth, 
almost as clean as when issued. J. Chidley, 1840. 

*,* Contains the first editions of the following, 
with a general title -as above—Old Booty, by W. T. 
Moncrief, 1830; Sunday under Three Hea s, 1836; 
Matthews’ Comic Annual, 1831; Margate, 1831 ; 
High-Mettled Racer, by C. Dibdin, 1831. 

A copy of the book is in my collection, but 
I believe it to be very rare,as with the excep- 
tion of that sold on the 6th inst. I know of 
no other. It is fair to assume that ‘Sunday 
under Three Heads’—one of the scarcest of 
Dickens’s books—did not meet with a ready sale, 
and that Chapman & Hall sold the “‘ remainder ” 
to Chidley. 

As Mr. Johnson does not allude to the 
pamphlet being issued with others under a 
general title in his excellent ‘ Hints to Dickens 
Collectors,’ you may consider it worth while to 
record the sale in the pages of the Atheneum. 

H. W. Bruton. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Loneman’s autumn announcements 
include some new volumes of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library,” viz., ‘ Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling,’ 
by Walter H. Pollock, F. ©. Grove, Walter 
Armstrong, E. B. Michell, and M. Prévost ; 
‘Golf,’ by Horace G. Hutchinson, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, Sir William Simpson, and 
others ; ‘ Riding,’ by W. R. Weir, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Duke of Beaufort, 
and A. E. T. Watson; ‘ Yachting,’ by Lord 
Brassey, Lord Dunraven, and others; and 
‘Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets, and Fives,’ — 
‘Russia in Central Asia in 1888,’ by the Hon. 
George Curzon, M.P.,—‘ The Blue Fairy Book,’ 
edited by Andrew Lang, with numerous illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood, 
—‘ Wild Darrie: a Story,’ by Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman,—‘ Such is Life: a Novel,’ 


} by May Kendall, author of ‘ From a Garret’ and 


‘ Dreams to Sell,’—‘ The Tangena Tree : a True 
Story from Madagascar,’ by Agnes Marion, — 
‘Gobi or Shamo: a Story of Three Songs,’ by 
G. G. A. Murray, of New College, Oxford,— 
‘A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays,’ by the 
author of‘ Supernatural Religion,’—‘ The Skipper 
in Arctic Seas,’ by W. J. Clutterbuck, one of 
the authors of ‘ Three in Norway,’—‘ East Africa 
and its Big Game,’ by Capt. Sir John Wil- 
loughby,—‘ Memoirs of Francis Thomas Mc- 
Dougall, sometime Bishop of Labuan and Sara- 
wak, and of Harriette his Wife,’ by her brother, 
Charles John Bunyon,—‘ Cardinal Lavigerie and 
Slavery in Africa,’ which will appear under the 
authority of the Cardinal, and will contain the 
latest details of his work and of the crusade he 
is organizing for the abolition of the African 
slave trade,—‘ Clavers, the Despot’s Champion : 
a Scots Biography,’ by a Southern, —‘ The 
History of Phoenicia,’ by Canon Rawlinson, — 
and ‘ The Word,’ by the Rev. T. Mozley, author 
of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College.’ 


Messrs. Griffith & Farran have sent us the 
following list of forthcoming fine-art gift-books 
for the young: ‘ Holy Gladness,’ sacred songs 
for children by Edward Oxenford, music by Sir 
John Stainer, illustrated,‘ Sing Mea Song,’ songs 
for children by Edward Oxenford, music by Alfred 
Scott Gatty, illustrated,‘ A Ring of Rhymes,’ by 
E. L. Shute,—‘ The Book of Bosh,’ a series of 
nursery stories in rhyme for young children,— 
‘Our Christmas - Box,’ illustrated,‘ The Old 
Corner Annual,’ an illustrated gift-book for the 
young,— ‘Thine for Ever,’ commemorative 
offices for the anniversaries of baptism, con- 
firmation, and first communion,—and ‘ Our Sun- 
day Book of Reading and Pictures,’ arranged 
by Thomas Archer. Among new books for 
boys they promise ‘Three Boys ; or, the Chiefs 
of the Clan Mackhai,’ by G. Manville Fenn, 
illustrated,‘ The Diamond Hunters of South 
Africa,’ by Major-General A. W. Drayson, illus- 
trated,—‘ The Opal Mountain: a Tale of Ad- 
venture,’ by Henry Frith, illustrated,—‘ With 
the Green Jackets ; or, the Life and Adventures 
of a Rifleman,’ by J. Percy Groves, late 27th 
Inniskillings, illustrated, —‘The Boy’s Own 
Poetry Book,’ edited by E. Davenport,—and 
‘The Captains of Cadets: a Story of the Rule 
of Britannia,’ by Henry Frith, illustrated. 
For girls the new books provided (all illustrated) 
are ‘Rose Mervyn: a Tale of the Rebecca 
Riots,’ by Anne Beale,—‘ Auld Lang Syne: a 
Nineteenth Century Story,’ by Alice Weber,— 
‘ Annabel,’ by M. E. Burton,—‘ Ruby’s Choice ; 
or, the Brackenhurst Girls,’ by Mary E. Gellie, 
—and ‘ Her Own Way,’ by Frances Armstrong. 

Among miscellaneous books produced by the 
same firm are “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature,” of which the 
next volume is ‘Cur Deus Homo?’ with some 
of the letters of St. Anselm and a short biography, 
—‘ Robert Brett, of Stoke Newington : his Life 
and Work,’ by Dr. T. W. Belcher,—‘ The Diaries 
of Sir Moses Montefiore and Lady Montefiore,’ 





edited by the late Dr. L. Loewe, illustrated,— 


‘ The Coat without a Seam Torn,’ by the Rev. 
Douglas Macleane,—‘ Ready Reference: the 
Universal Cyclopedia, containing everything 
that everybody wants to know,’ by W. R. Balch, 
—‘ Themes and Variations,’ by Mrs. James G. 
Wilson (Austral),—‘ A Daughter of the South,’ 
poems by A. C. Sherrard,—‘ Truth ; or, from 
School to College,’ by Ethel,—‘The Two 
Brothers; a Fairy Tale,’ by Mrs. Hall, illus- 
trated,—‘ The Child of the Caravan, by E. M., 
author of ‘ Against the Tide,’ illustrated,—‘ Some 
Other People,’ by Alice Weber, illustrated,— 
‘Younger American Poets,’ edited by D. B. W. 
Sladen,—‘The Star of Gezer: the King’s 
Daughter,’ by Sybil,—‘ Sporting Notes in the 
Far East,’ by Lieut. C. Cradock, R N., illustrated, 
—and ‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection 
of Pictures belonging to the Earl of Northbrook, 
1889,’ the Dutch, Flemish, and French schools 
by Mr. W. H. J. Weale, the Italian and Spanish 
schools by Dr. Jean Paul Richter, with twenty- 
five illustrations. 








LETTERS OF THE LIVING. 

74, New Oxford Street, Aug. 19, 1889. 
In the article ‘Letters of the Living,’ pub- 
lished in your last issue, we read with surprise : 
“A business letter of Mr. Burne Jones to the 
Autotype Company is appraised at a shilling.” 
The possible explanations that suggest them- 
selves to us are but two: first, that a clerk in 
our employ may have purloined letters bearing 
the signatures of distinguished men; or, second, 
that correspondence docketed, stored for seven 
years, and septennially dispatched with minor 
books of account to the paper mill as material 
for pulp, may have been surreptitiously searched 
for autographs. To provide extra safeguards for 
letters received, and to burn accumulations on 
our own premises, is the lesson learned from 

your article by THe AvutrotyPe CoMPANY. 


19, Hampden Place, Halifax. 

I Fait to see why Mr. Besant, or any other 
celebrity of the day, should be so much moved 
by the publication of a few of his letters. If, at 
the time the letters were penned, the thoughts 
recorded were the honest convictions of a 
thoughtful mind, it appears to me that more 
good than harm can proceed from their circula- 
tion. 

My correspondence has brought me in from 
time to time a host of such letters, the wheat of 
which has been extracted, and nothing now 
remains but the autographic chaff. Now if it 
had been ordinary correspondence, I should 
not have had the slightest hesitation in com- 
mitting it to the flames; but in a case of this 
sort one does not like wantonly to destroy the 
thoughts of famous men ; far better dispose of 
them at some respectable auction mart, where 
they may impart pleasure to others. ; 

If authors and other notabilities will persist in 
successfully catering for the public amusement 
and taste, they must expect to receive letters of 
eulogy from a grateful public, who in turn will 
receive notes of acknowledgment. For instance, 
I read an article only last week in a well-known 
London journal, bewitchingly interesting to 
myself, the perusal of which turned the current 
of my thoughts into a fresh channel altogether ; 
and nothing is so productive of genuine pleasure 
in this world as a bran-new idea. After reading 
the article in question I felt in duty bound to 
thank the writer of that article for the pleasure 
he had afforded me, and no doubt I shall receive 
a letter in return from the prominent writer 
referred to, and thus letters of celebrities are 
accumulated. 

But according to Mr. Besant we ought to 
treasure these letters up till they possess the 
stamp of antiquity, and hand them down to 
posterity for our children’s children to reap the 
benefit. That they will be sold at some future 
time goes without saying. 

Really some famous men are so extremely 





modest ! Jos, ELLAByY, 
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ST. MARY WOOLNOTH AND 8ST. MARY first Copyright Act, but until now without any | under the Newspaper Libel Registration Act in 
WOOLCHURCHAW. success. The facts of the present case are well | order that the proprietor may sue in respect of 
Walthamstow. | known. The defendant, having dramatized a | his copyright in matter published in his paper. 


Mr. J. H. Rounp is a very learned and in- 
genious antiquary, but his suggestion as to 
Woolchurch is perhaps more doubtful than his 
previous one on St. Mary Woolnoth. The sug- 
gestion as to the latter was first thrown out by 
William Newton in 1855 in his valuable book 
“London in the Olden Time’ (p, 34). He put it 
hypothetically that if Woolnoth, Abbot of West- 
minster, 1017, could be connected with St. 
Mary Woolnoth, that name might thence be 
derived. I forget now what Mr. Round’s proofs 
were in the Atheneum of March, 1888, but I 
know they did not convince me then, though 
that might be from old prejudice on my part. 

Dr. R. Sharpe’s Calendar of Court of Hust- 
ings Wills just printed promises to introduce 
a new era into the study of London antiquities, 
and establishes him as the moat learned living 
authority on the London matters he handles. 
His book is a marvel of legal and antiquarian 
research, and its index of gigantic labour—a 
most laudable feature in such a work. In 
it St. Mary Woolnoth is named for the first 
time in 1274, which is the second year of 
Edward I. In this year, a little after the king’s 
return from Palestine, he first claimed customs 
on imports and exports, and set up the wool- 
staple in St. Stephen’s, Westminster. Oddly 
Woolchurch stands next to St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook. 

Wool tariffs are intermittently chronicled in 
early history, but we know that in Edward III.’s 
reign (1362) Flemings were brought over to 
improve the woollen manufacture, and further 
that the staple was temporarily removed from 
Calais. Inthe ‘ Customs of London’ (Edw. IL), 
however, there is a chapter, “ Les Customes de 
Woollchurch Haw,” which records the fees levied 
there, and that the churchyard was so called 
from the Beam planted there. ‘‘St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw” was only a blunder when- 
ever used to designate the church itself; so 
that Mr. Round’s deduction that it was so 
called because built in St. Mary Woolnoth’s 
churchyard drops to the ground of itself. The 
cockneys had forgotten what haw meant. Wool 
undoubtedly was weighed here up to 1383, 6 
Rich. IL, till the Beam was removed to Wool 
Wharf—the wharf and house built expressly by 
John Churchman at the end of Water Lane. 
This house was the site of the old Custom House 
in which Chaucer presided. 

There was also a King’s Weighhouse on the 
north side of Cornhill, given to the Grocers’ 
Company by Sir Thomas Lovell, and I think 
Gresham’s Exchange occupied part of the site. 
Bakewell Hall was a cloth mart; the present Wool 
Exchange lies only a few hundred yards re- 
moved. Staple Inn probably belonged to the 
wool-staplers, and the arms show the woolsack. 
But be this as it may, Woolchurch and Wool- 
noth stood within sling-reach of four wool centres. 
Now, as St. Mary Woolchurch took its name 
from the Beam in its haw or yard, and stood very 
near to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. Mary Wool- 
noth must have stood above it towards Cornhill. 
The one would be called St. Mary Woolchurch, 
and the other might be called St. Mary Wool- 
church North, or, for brevity after a while, 
Woolnoth. This may be too simple to please, 
but it seems to fit the facts well enough. 

C, A. Warp. 








CASES ON COPYRIGHT. 

THERE have not been many cases relating to 
copyright during the past legal year which are 
of any general interest. The first and most im- 
portant which we propose to notice is that of 
Warne & Co. v. Seebohm, in which for the first 
time an author succeeded to some extent in pre- 
venting the production of a dramatized version 
of her novel. Attempts to do this have been 
made from time to time since the passing of the 





novel of Mrs. Burnett’s, wrote to ask her to 
sanction the performance of his version; she 
replied that the performance could not be 
allowed as she intended dramatizing the work 
herself and had reserved all her rights. To this 
the defendant answered that ‘‘by the English 
law any one may adapt for stage representation 
any novel, story, or tale published either by itself 
or in a magazine or journal,” and persisted in 
performing his play notwithstanding the author’s 
objection. An action was thereupon commenced 
by Mrs. Burnett’s publishers, as the registered 
owners of the copyright, to restrain the defendant 
from multiplying copies of, or otherwise infring- 
ing their rights in, the novel. Four copies of 
the defendant’s play, which contained very con- 
siderable passages extracted almost verbatim 
from the novel, had been made for the use of the 
actors and the Lord Chamberlain, and it was 
this, and not the representation of the play, that 
was made the ground of the action. It was 
contended for the defendant that as he was en- 
titled to dramatize the novel he was also entitled 
to make such copies of his drama as were 
necessary in order that it might be performed— 
an argument which certainly had the merit of 
boldness. It was held, however, that although 
he could not be prevented from performing a 
play taken from the novel, he was not therefore 
justified in infringing any statutory right of the 
plaintiffs, and that the latter were entitled to an 
injunction restraining him from multiplying 
copies of the play which contained any passages 
copied from the novel, and to delivery up for 
cancellation of all such passages in existing 
copies. The terms of the order above stated 
show that a similar action might not be success- 
ful in other cases. A dramatic version, although 
a piracy, need not necessarily contain passages 
literally copied or only colourably altered from 
the original work ; and even if it does there is a 
way in which the difficulty may be evaded. 
What that way is we do not think it necessary 
to show, though it is fairly obvious. On the 
whole, although we congratulate the plaintiffs on 
their success, we do not think the decision will 
be of so much assistance to authors as has 
perhaps been imagined, or that it in any way 
lessens the urgent necessity for a reform of the 
law with respect to the dramatization of novels. 

The case of Pollard v. the Photographic Com- 
pany, in which it was held that » photographer 
could not sell copies of a photograph which he 
had been paid to take, was decided, apart from 
any question of copyright, on the ground that 
there was an implied contract not to use the 
negative in such a manner. The plaintiffs had 
not, at the time of the sale by the defendant, 
registered their copyright, and therefore could 
not sue under the Act. Otherwise their right 
would have been clear, for under the Art Copy- 
right Act no written agreement is necessary to 
pass the copyright in works executed on com- 
mission to the person for whom they are made, 
although under the same Act such an agreement 
is necessary on the first sale or assignment of 
works not so executed—a distinction for which 
it is not easy to find a reason. This case and 
that of Tuck v. Priester, which we noticed some 
time since, show that the courts are inclined, if 
possible, to assist owners of copyright even when 
they are debarred for some technical reason from 
relying on their statutory rights. 

The only other decisions calling for notice are, 
first, that under sect. 18 of the Literary Copy- 
right Act the copyright of a proprietor of a news- 
paper is not confined to articles composed on the 
terms that the copyright shall belong to and be 
paid for by him alone, but that the proprietors of 
several papers or periodicals may jointly employ 
a person to write for them, and that each pro- 
prietor can sue separately to protect his right in 
the articles so produced ; and, secondly, that it is 
not necessary for a newspaper to be registered 





The legislation of the year on the subject 
has been confined to the passing of the Musical 
Compositions Act, which abolishes the forty- 
shilling penalty in respect of the unauthorized 
representation of musical compositions, and thus 
in conjunction with “ Wall’s Act” completely 
carries out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on this point. The Act also pro- 
vides that the proprietor or occupier of a place 
of dramatic entertainment, or other place at 
which any unauthorized performance of any 
musical composition takes place, shall not be 
liable in respect of such performance unless he 
wilfully causes or permits the same knowing it 
to be unauthorized. Ignorance is not as a rule 
any defence for the infringements of copyright, 
and we doubt whether this enactment is neces- 
sary or advisable. It might in certain cases 
place the person who was really responsible for 
the performance in a better position than those 
who acted under his orders. Where the pro- 
prietor is not responsible for the performance, 
but merely lets out the place in which it takes 
place, it has long since been decided that he is 
not liable, and this seems to us to be a sufticient 
protection. It is to be noticed, however, that 
the provisions of the Act do not apply to the 
performance of an opera or play in any theatre 
or other licensed place of public entertainment. 

We hope that during the course of the next 
year we may have to note a greater progress 
towards a reform of the copyright law ; but we 
are afraid that it is too much to hope as yet 
for anything in the nature of a final settlement. 








Literarp Grossip. 

Unver the title of ‘The Roots of the 
Mountains’ Mr. William Morris will issue 
during the coming autumn a new romance. 
It is principally in prose, has no his- 
torical foundation or didactic purpose, is 
longer than ‘The House of the Wolfgangs,’ 
and will include some songs. The édition 
de luxe, issued by Messrs. Reeves & Turner, 
will consist of 250 copies on Whatman 
paper. 

Mr. F. T. Parerave has completed the 
‘Treasury of English Sacred Lyrical Poetry,’ 
with the formation of which he was en- 
trusted by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. The selection is ranged in three 
books, the first dating from about 1500 to 
1680 (but mainly finding its materials in 
the seventeenth century) ; the second, 1680 
to about 1820; the last, thence to our own 
time. Short biographical notices of the 
writers (except a few such as Spenser, 
Milton, Cowper, or those still living) have 
been added, with explanatory and glossarial 
notes. The volume will be published early 
in September. 

A new and important series of letters by 
the famous Lord Chesterfield will shortly 
be published, edited by Lord Carnarvon. 


TxosE who have recently been interest- 
ing themselves in the question of leprosy 
will read with pain the disclosure which is 
made of the condition of the Cape lepers in 
the September number of Blackwood. A 
peculiar and horrible species of the disease 
prevails in South Africa, and Robben Island, 
where these outcasts are segregated, presents, 
according to the writer in Blackwood, a scene 
even more horrible than Molokai. 

Tux September number of Blackwood will 
also contain a study of Marie Bashkirtseff 
(the young Russian millionaire painter 
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whose untimely death cut short a career 
that seemed fullof great artistic possibilities), 
by Miss Helen Zimmern; ‘A Ride on a 
Highflyer,’ a paper connected with the rail- 
way racing between London and the North ; 
and an account of five years’ experiences of 
a Jesuit novitiate, by M. H. Dzievicki, a 
recent accession to London literary circles. 
The concluding paper of Mr. W. W. Story’s 
‘Conversations in a Studio’ will also appear 
in the same issue. 


For the last twelve years an interesting 
attempt at forming a British settlement on 
the seaboard of the Western Soudan has 
been carried out by Mr. Donald Macken- 
zie, which at last seems likely to become 
successful. In spite of difficulties thrown 
in the way both by Spain and Morocco, a 
thriving trading post has now been opened 
at Cape Juby. Mr. Mackenzie will con- 
tribute a history of his efforts and of his 
travels in the interior of the Soudan 
to the same number of Maga, which 
will also contain an account, by Mr 
Holt S. Hallett, of his first visit to Zimmé, 
the capital of the Shan States, and of his 
intercourse with the royal family and the 
Siamese Commissioners. Messrs. Black- 
wood have in preparation a popular account 
of Mr. Hallett’s railway explorations in 
Further India, which will appear during 
the autumn. 

Mr. Spencer WALPOLE, in preparing, at 
the request of Lady Russell, ‘A Life of 
Lord John Russell (Earl Russell, K.G.),’ 
has had the advantage of referring to the 
sangre diaries which Lord John kept asa 

oy at school, and during his subsequent 
visits to Spain, Portugal, and Italy in 1809, 
1810, 1812, and 1813. He has had also 
unrestricted access to Lord Russell’s official 
and private correspondence during his long 
life, and to other confidential matter in the 
possession of the family. The work, which 
is in two volumes, will be published by 
Messrs. Longman. 

A sERizs entitled ‘‘Epochs of American 
History,” to be edited by Dr. A. Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard, has been arranged for by 
Messrs. Longman. The following volumes 
are in preparation: ‘The Colonies (1492- 
1763),’ by Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin ; 
‘Formation of the Union (1763-1829),’ by 
Dr. Hart ; and ‘ Divisionand Reunion (1829- 
1889),’ by Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 

Tue same firm has made arrangements 
with Dr. Nansen for the publication both 
in London and New York of an account 
of his recent expedition across Greenland. 
The book will be fully illustrated, and will 
probably be published in the spring of next 
year. 

Tue next number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an important article on 
‘Our Position in Egypt,’ discussing very 
fully the progress made in finance, public 
works, improved condition of the fellaheen, 
&c. Although anonymous, it is understood 
to proceed from one of the best authorities 
on the —— In the same number Mr. 
Athelstan Riley follows up his short memo- 
randum on the Foreign Office Papers by 
a full discussion of ‘Turkish Misrule in 
Armenia.’ 

TuE ode to be presented to the Queen at 
Wrexham, welcoming her on her visit to 





Wales, has been entrusted to Mr. Lewis Fleet Street, having sailed on Thursday for 


Morris. 


| America on his way to China and Japan. 


Messrs. Cuarman & Hatt have in the | Sir Edwin, who thinks it becoming that an 
press a new novel by Miss Marie Connor | Englishman crossing the Atlantic should 


(Mrs. Leighton). 

Messrs. Spencer Buackett will publish 
next week a new novel, entitled ‘ One of the 
Royal Celts,’ by The Dau Wynne, in one 
volume. 

Wir regard to Mr. John Saunders’s 
revised edition of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
we understand that it will appear as a 
separate volume, and not, as we were in- 
formed, in the ‘‘ Temple Series.” 

Messrs. SzetEy & Co. will publish in 
the first week of September a work by the 


‘Rev. Dr. Abbott, head master of the City 


of London School, entitled ‘ The Latin Gate,’ 
intended to teach Latin translation on a new 
system, utilizing French and English, and 
introducing the pupil more rapidly than at 
present to the peculiarities of Latin thought 
as shown by the order of a Latin sentence. 
The Latin reading lessons are largely bor- 
rowed from passages of Seneca and other 
authors quoted in Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ and in 
the ‘Advancement of Learning’; and the 
vocabulary is illustrated by French as well 
as English derivatives. 

Wririne to the editor of a forthcoming 
little volume entitled ‘Heroes of Romantic 
Adventure,’ containing sketches of Lord 
Clive, Capt. John Smith, Bayard, and 
Garibaldi, to be issued by Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers, Prof. Edward Arber says :— 

‘‘The story of Pocahontas is absolutely true. 
Nobody doubted it till 1866, when Charles 
Deane started the present scepticism on the 
point. Henry Stevens believed Smith implicitly, 
and he is the greatest authority of our age. 
Before I edited Smith’s works I knew of all this 
doubt; and I went coolly and warily into the 
matter, determined to find out the truth. Bit 
by bit the evidence accumulated, until the 
honesty of statement and high character of the 
Lincolnshire captain came out refulgently. Of 
Pocahontas’s existence and services to the English 
colony no man doubts. The question is, Did she 
render this peculiar service to Smith? No one 
was present there but himself. Did he invent it 
afterwards? Was he a liar generally? Certainly 
not. In my reprint many greater hairbreadth 
escapes than that are recorded in his life ; and 
in later Indian stories captive men have often 
been saved from death by Indian squaws. Such 
an incident is almost commonplace. So after a 
most rigorous test, I was happy to believe that 
the Pocahontas story is not a myth like the 
William Tell one, but a solid historical fact.” 

Raruer a remarkable circumstance is re- 
corded in the Jewish World. The English lan- 
guage is commonly set aside by our own care- 
lessness and by the French propaganda. In 
Tangiers there was a Jewish school receiv- 
ing large aid from the Alliance Israélite at 
Paris. The French language was taught 
there of course, and English also. This did 
not suit the Alliance committee, who, think- 
ing they were masters of the situation, re- 
quired English to be excluded, and all 
instruction to be given in French. This 
was too much for the local committee as, 
on account of the relations with Gibraltar, 
English is a language important to the Jews. 
They refused to yield, and the French have 
set up an opposition school, which does not 
make way. 

Sir Epwiy ARNoxp, accompanied by his 
daughter, is taking a long holiday from 





land on the dominions of the Queen, will 
disembark at Montreal. 

Tue fifth volume of the “ Minerva 
Library,” to be issued next week by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co., will contain, in addition 
to Mr. Galton’s ‘Travels in Damaraland,’ 
three papers reprinted from ‘ Vacation Tour- 
ists,’ which Mr. Galton edited. Two of these, 
Sir George Grove’s visit to Nabloos and the 
late Mr. W. G. Clark’s account of Naples 
and Garibaldi in 1860, are of special his- 
torical interest. 

One of the autumn volumes of the 
‘Minerva Library” will be a new edition 
of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s ‘Travels on 
the Amazon,’ first published in 1853, and 
now very scarce. The “ Minerva Library” 
will then include the three books of travel 
in which three of the most noted evolution- 
ists—Messrs. Darwin, Wallace, and Galton 
—laid the foundations of their subsequent 
fame. 

A yew novel entitled ‘An Odd Man’s 
Story,’ by J. Gordon Archer, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

WE learn from Dublin that the Lyceum for 
September will contain the following articles: 
‘The Workman’s Grievance: II. Govern- 
ments and Philanthropists’; ‘Giordano 
Bruno and United Italy’; ‘Mr. Pater as 
an Essayist’; ‘Darwinism Pure and Simple’; 
and ‘St. Vincent of Paul and his Latest Bio- 
grapher.’ 

In the September number of Last and 
West there will be, in addition to the serials, 
a poem by Katharine Tynan, ‘Prince Connla 
with the Golden Hair’; a complete story by 
Mrs. L. T. Meade; and an article interest- 
ing to travellers in Switzerland, called ‘ Over 
the Gemmi,’ by Thomas Stanley. The maga- 
zine is now printed in London. 

THE Scots Magazine for September will 
contain a full report of the speeches de- 
livered at the opening of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery by the Lord 
Justice General, Lord Lothian, and the 
munificent donor, Mr. John Ritchie Findlay. 
It will also contain the address on education 
delivered lately at the prize-giving of the 
High School, Glasgow, by Mr. Henry Craik, 
C.B. 


Ar Messrs. Sotheby’srooms last week a copy 
of Thackeray’s‘ Second Funeral of Napoleon’ 
and ‘The Chronicle of the Drum’ (1841) 
realized 30/.; the first edition of ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ 32/.; the first series of ‘The In- 
goldsby Legends,’ original edition, 10/. 10s.; 
and the first edition of ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
91. 

Mr. Garpner, of Paisley, has in prepara- 
tion a new illustrated work entitled ‘The 
Historical Castles and Mansions of Scot- 
land,’ which is to be published in two 
volumes, quarto size. The first volume is 
expected to be ready in December, and will 
be devoted to Perthshire, Forfarshire, and 
Fifeshire. A limited impression will be issued. 
Mr. A. H. Millar, F.S.A.Scot., contributes 
the letterpress. 

Messrs. Lirerrncorr & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, intend to publish a fourth volume 
of Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of English Litera- 
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ture,’ which will bring the information given 
down to a recent date; but the book is not 
expected to be ready for the press till some 
time in 1890. 

Mr. Pavut L. Forp, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
announces for September ‘ American Biblio- 
graphy,’ a check list of bibliographies, cata- 
logues, reference lists, and lists of authorities 
of American books and subjects. The list 
contains 1,070 titles. The same gentleman 
will also publish ‘Franklin Bibliography,’ 
a list of books written by, or relating to, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Tue Goethehaus at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main was in danger of being considerably 
injured by the erection of a factory building 
at the back of it. Fortunately the Freie 
Hochstift came to the rescue by purchasing 
the ground for 75,000 marks, which sum 
the Town Council unanimously agreed to 
advance to the spirited institution that has 
done so much for the preservation of the 
historic building. 

Herr F. Hoitmweer, whose death was 
lately announced, is described as the Nestor 
of the press in the Reichsland. He was born 
in 1818 and soon took to press work; in 
1249 he became involved with Hecker in 
the second insurrection in Baden, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment in a fortress. 
He escaped to France, where he edited a 
paper in opposition to Napoleon’s régime. 
Thence he came to England, where he was 
employed on the Morning Chronicle. The 
veteran died in harness, having been engaged 
in publishing work at Diedenhofen since 
his return to Germany in 1866. The Mosel. 
#. Nied. Zeitung was his latest venture. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Report of the Blind, Deaf, and 
Dumb Commission (1s. 1d.) ; Education De- 
eee for the North-Eastern 

ivision (1d.); Report of the Welsh Divi- 
sion (3d.) ; Training Colleges, Reports, 1888 
(8d.); Friendly Societies, Report (6d.); 
Public Accounts, Evidence, &c., Fourth Re- 
port of Select Committee (1s. 6d.) ; Cyprus, 
Affairs and Finances, Further Correspond- 
ence (ls. 4d.); National Portrait Gallery, 
Report (2d.); and Report on the Early 
Training, &c., of German Clerks (1¢.). 








SCIENCE 


——— 


Le Marquis de Jouffroy d’ Abbans, Inventeur de 
l’ Application de la Vapeur a la Navigation. 
Par J. C. Alfred Prost. (Paris, Leroux.) 

Tus is the attempt of an ardent French 

patriot and Royalist to claim for a noble- 

man of bis own country the invention of 
steam navigation. It appears from his narra- 
tive that unsuccessful attempts were made 
by Périer and others in Paris to construct 

a steamboat to be propelled by means of 

Watt’s single-acting steam engine, and that 

De Jouffroy had keen discussions with them 

as to the best mode of attaining this end. 

Failing to convince them of the correctness 

of his views, he retired into the country, and, 

with the aid of a village blacksmith, con- 
structed a small boat fitted with a home- 
made engine and with a propeller on the 
principle of the duck’s foot—the palmipede 
principle as it was then called—of which he 
was not the original inventor. Guided by 
the experience thus obtained, he abandoned 








the palmipede plan, and determined to con- 
struct a larger vessel driven by paddle- 
wheels. For this purpose he removed to 
Lyons, where, in 1783, he launched the 
new vessel and successfully tried it in the 
presence of an immense crowd of spectators, 
ascending the Sadne against a strong cur- 
rent, and leaving good rowers hopelessly in 
the rear. A minute signed by a number of 
notaries and scientific men is adduced, stating 
that they were present on the invitation of 
De Jouffroy, that the boat was 130 ft. long 
and 14 ft. wide, with a draught of 3 ft. of 
water, and that by the sole power of a 
steam engine it was propelled for a quarter 
of an hour against the current of the Saéne, 
which was above its average strength at the 
time. The minute does not state what the 
speed was, nor mention the distance tra- 
versed; it simply says the boat went up 
stream (remonta). The statement that good 
rowers were left behind may possibly be 
due to the enthusiasm of the historian ; no 
evidence is adduced to confirm it. A de- 
scription, written by De Jouffroy himself, 
explains the method by which power was 
communicated from the engine to the paddle- 
wheels. The paddle-shaft carried a pinion 
2 ft. in diameter, which was driven by a pair 
of racks attached to the piston-rod of the 
engine, one rack coming into action in the 
forward stroke and the other in the return 
stroke (see p. 298). This arrangement was 
deliberately chosen in preference to a crank, 
one advantage claimed for it being that it 
allowed the paddles to revolve without the 
piston moving. 

On the strength of the success obtained 
at Lyons the inventor applied for a patent 
giving him an exclusive right of steam 
navigation. His application was referred 
to the Academy, who appointed a small 
committee to report on the value of the 
invention; and this committee included 
Périer, who according to our author, while 
professing to be a friend, was really a traitor. 
The result of the inquiry was a recommen- 
dation that the patent should be granted 
subject to the condition that the inventor 
should first construct a boat which with a 
cargo of 150 tons (300 milliers) should 
ascend the Seine for a distance of some 
leagues. As De Jouffroy had exhausted 
his funds in the Lyons experiment, and was 
not able to start a company without more 
definite prospects, this decision was fatal. 
Thus, according to our author, France lost 
the opportunity of rendering her fleet 
“ easily and promptly the first in the world ” 
—the opportunity of preventing the loss of 
her fine colonies and “ averting the disasters 
of Aboukir and Trafalgar.” 

On the outbreak of the Revolution De 
Jouffroy left the country and became captain 
in a Royalist regiment; but after the peace 
of Luneville he took advantage of the 
amnesty granted by the First Consul to 
return to the family mansion, the Chateau 
d’Abbans, one wing of which he pulled 
down in 1801-2 that he might use the wood- 
work as material for building another boat. 

His eldest son, Achille, was compelled by 
the conscription of 1804 to enter the service 
of Bonaparte, and, being appointed director 
of the arsenal of Venice, proposed to take 
advantage of his position for forwarding his 
father’s invention, but was promptly met 
with the following rebuff :— 








‘*Gardez-vous bien, mon fils, de faire parler 
de mon invention & l’usurpateur : si vous alliez 
& l’encontre de ma volonté, je n’hésiterais pas 4 
vous envoyer ma malédiction.” 


In 1803 Fulton, who afterwards intro- 
duced steam navigation in America, launched 
a steamboat on the Seine, and his supporters 
formed a company which proved too strong 
for the rival attempts of the Marquis de 
Jouffroy and his friends. According to our 
author, the marquis was always right in his 
engineering plans, but was constantly out- 
witted by jealousy and chicanery, to the 
everlasting disgrace of the French people, 
who allowed foreigners to reap the glory 
that was due to their own countryman. 

The book contains very little in the way 
of calm statement of evidence, and does not 
clearly indicate what portions of the arrange- 
ments now in use for propelling steamers 
are claimed for De Jouffroy. Possibly he 
may have been the first to use paddle-wheels, 
but this is not explicitly stat The author 
does not write like one who has a practical 
acquaintance with engineering questions, 
and while he interests us by his passionate 
hero-worship and his graphic descriptions, 
he awakens our scepticism by his rhapsodical 
tone and his violent appeals to prejudice. 








Sylvan Folk: Sketches of Bird and Animal 
Life in Britain. By John Watson. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—A distinguished African traveller has 
remarked that whenever a more than usually 
conceited missionary was met with that indi- 
vidual invariably compared himself to St. Paul, 
further intimating that he was the recipient of 
some special inspiration ; and when a writer pre- 
faces his work by contemptuous remarks about 
‘*the dry bones of science” and ‘‘scant sym- 
pathy for that species of natural history which 
is acquired in closets,” we generally know what 
to expect. Mr. Watson asserts that “all [his] 
facts are taken at first hand from nature”; but 
in this collection of articlee—many of which 
have appeared, we believe, in one of the even- 
ing ‘‘gazettes”—there are several statements 
by no means consistent with fact, whatever the 
source of the author’s inspiration may have been. 
The style is modelled—no doubt unconsciously— 
upon that which the late Richard Jefferies made 
so popular ; but not every one can use the magi- 
cian’s wand, and an attempt at picturesque 
writing often ends in mere prattle. For instance, 
in describing the spring arrival of the yellow 
wagtail on the cattle pastures, Mr. Watson 
breaks out as follows :—‘‘ What a gentle, soft- 
eyed creature is the cow! A picture of quiet 
contentment the huge ruminant suggests, as it 
stands belly-deep in golden buttercups! How 
dewy its nose, delicately fringed its ears, and 
white gleaming its horns!” Elsewhere he speaks 
of ‘‘ the easy jog-trot” of the fox ‘‘as he floats 
along” the hillside ; while, in an attempt to cast 
a certain glamour over his writings, the rules of 
syntax are frequently disregarded and the tauto- 
logy often becomes exasperating. On the other 
hand, it is easy to see that the author has a 
genuine love for wild animals and has studied 
their habits in the open air; but he persists in 
writing as if he knew a great deal more than he 
really does, and thereby comes to grief. It is 
absurd to state that ‘‘two of the noblest game 
birds that Britain has possessed were the great 
and little bustards, now extinct” —in Great 
Britain, understood. Granted as regards the 
former; but the latter was never an inhabit- 
ant of our islands, and, though larger than a 
pheasant and an excellent bird for the table, 
was only recognized as a visitor about the middle 
of the last century, since which about seventy 
examples have been obtained ; it is, in fact, a 
species which has notably increased its north- 
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ward range on the Continent of late years. It 
is a pity Mr. Watson has not given us further 
particulars respecting that peregrine falcon 
which he says he has known (so this is one of 
his facts) to fly 1,350 miles in a little over twenty- 
three hours—a speed of 58 miles per hour con- 
tinuously! ‘* This,” he remarks, ‘‘is about the 
rate of flight of our best trained pigeons,” and 
he has just before stated that “in the Anglo- 
Belgian pigeon-races some of the birds attain to 
nearly a mile a minute, and this when the race 
is for 500 miles”; but if, as we suppose, he 
alludes to the race in 1882 from a station south 
of Bordeaux to Brussels—a distance of 510 
miles—the rate (in clear weather too) was a 
little over 44 miles an hour, which is nothing 
like a mile a minute. Of course Mr. Watson, 
with due contempt for the teachings of science 
as regards anatomy, includes the swifts among 
the swallows—or, as he is pleased to call them, 
the “hirundines,”’ meaning, we suppose, Hirun- 
dinidz ; ignoring the fact that the swifts have 
long since been relegated to a different order— 
Picarise—by almost every competent anatomist, 
except, perhaps, by Prof. W. K. Parker, who 
has recently published a short article of a some- 
what reactionary nature. We were under the 
impression that black-game shooting began on 
August 20th, but Mr. Watson is at some pains 
to impress upon his readers that the 21st is the 
fatal day. Before dismissing this book we 
would call Mr. Watson’s attention to the fact 
that there are no quotation marks to the long 
extract from the ‘ Lays of the Deer Forest’ on 
p. 95—an omission which is, we have no doubt, 
due to the printer; but after citing so much 
Mr. Watson should not have stopped short of 
the important point, namely, Stuart’s description 
of the manner in which the old woodcock holds 
the young one during her flight. 

Essays upon Heredity and kindred Biological 
Problems, by Dr. August Weismann (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press), constitute the fourth volume 
of the series of translations of “‘ Foreign Biolo- 
gical Memoirs” in process of issue from the 
Oxford Press, the originals having appeared in 
Germany at varying intervals between 1881 and 
1883. The title-page bears the names of no fewer 
than three editors, between whom the work has 
apparently been divided in the following pro- 
portions : Mr. Poulton contributes about seven- 
teen foot-notes, Mr. Shipley the translation of 
three essays, and Dr. Schénland that of the re- 
maining five. Abstracts of some of the essays 
have occasionally appeared in Nature, and to 
Prof. H. N. Moseley rather than to any one else 
is due the credit of having brought Weismann’s 
views before English scientific men—a fact on 
which sufficient emphasis has not been laid in 
the editorial preface to the present volume. 
The conclusions arrived at by the author are 
now fairly well known, though by no means 
universally accepted, and may be summarized as 
follows : The longer or shorter duration of life 
depends solely on adaptation ; death is not a 
primary attribute of living matter; while the 
lowest organisms are immortal, among higher 
forms the germ-plasm, or material from which 
the reproductive elements are formed, is alone 
immortal, and the remainder of the body 
perishes. The germ-plasm is passed on un- 
altered from parent to offspring in an unbroken 
series, and is always distinct from the general 
material of the body. The structure of the 
ovum is highly complex, containing (as does, 
probably, also the spermatozoon) both (1) histo- 
genous plasm, by the activity of which yolk, 
€gg-membranes, &c., are secreted, and (2) germ- 
plasm proper, the material carrier of heredity. 
The expulsion of the first polar body from the 
ovum removes histogenous plasm, a hindrance to 
the development of a new organism; while with 
that of the second there takes place a reduction 


in the amount of germ. plasmata present, t.¢., a | 


reduction in the number of hereditary ten- 
dencies, Variation is the expression of the 
relation between the germ-plasmata expelled 








from the ovum and those retained. From the 
foregoing follows that conclusion which has 
caused the greatest amount of discussion, viz., 
that new characters acquired by the individual 
during its lifetime as the direct result of external 
conditions do not touch the germ-plasm, and 
are, therefore, not transmissible to the offspring. 
Prof. Weismann’s German is none of the simplest, 
but the translation seems to have successfully 
expressed his ideas. The index is full and good. 


The Fisheries and Fishery Industries of the 
United States. 3 vols. and Atlas. (Washington, 
Government Printing Office.)—The three large 
quarto volumes and atlas of plates which now 
lie before us show how seriously and how tho- 
roughly the United States Government and the 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries take the work 
they have to do. It is quite impossible to go in 
detail through the vast quantity of material here 
collected, but we may give some idea of the 
work, The third section, which deals with the 
fishing-grounds of North America, is illustrated 
by forty-nine charts ; it contains, inter alia, an 
account of the geographical distribution of fresh- 
water food fishes in the several hydrographic 
basins of the United States by Mr. David S. 
Jordan, a well-known authority on American 
ichthyology; the ocean temperatures are dis- 
cussed from information supplied by twenty-four 
lighthouses and lightships, and more than thirty 
ocean temperature charts are given. The next sec- 
tion gives an analytical account of the fishermen 
of the States. The history and methods of the 
fisheries are dealt with in the two other volumes, 
to which the atlas properly belongs. We should 
not, we think, be doing any special service to 
— in this country by analyzing, in the 

rief manner our space would allow, the con- 
tents of these two bulky volumes. The reports 
on the state of British fisheries—the preparation 
of which is, we believe, being kept a profound 
secret—will, we suppose, from the time that is 
being taken with them, be even more bulky 
than the American ; but we promise the Board 
of Trade that we shall receive them with the 
utmost satisfaction. 








MEDICAL BOOKS. 


A Surgical Handbook, for the Use of Students, 
Practitioners, House Surgeons, and Dressers. By 
F. M. Caird, M.B., and C. W. Cathcart, M.B. 
(Griffin & Co.)—This is an excellent little work. 
It is clear, concise, and very readable. It will 
prove of great service to those for whom it is 
written. There is evidence of considerable 
practical knowledge, and there is a careful at- 
tention to important details, which are often 
omitted in surgical works, but are absolutely 
necessary to success in treatment. There is an 
excellent chapter on ambulance work, and one 
on massage, which the specialists who write on 
that subject would do well to study. The sur- 
gical applications of electricity are clearly de- 
scribed, and in a small space much information 
is given which will be of great advantage to 
house surgeons and students. 


The Student’s Text-Bool: of the Practice of Medi- 
cine. By Angel Money, M.D. (Lewis.)—This 
book has been written ‘‘to give a right con- 
ception of disease and its treatment”; and we 
think the author has succeeded in his intention. 
It is useful for reference, contains the new terms, 
but will want supplementing by reference to 
larger works. The diseases of the nervous 
system are well described, and the mode of 
localizing disease in the nerve centres ably put 
before the reader. So long as students do not 
refer to it exclusively we think that Dr. Money 
has produced a book which will prove very valu- 
able to them. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports. Edited 
by W.S. Church, M.D., and W. J. Walsham, 
F.R.C.S. Vol. XXIV. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
—This volume opens with an able and original 
paper on the sexes in lunacy, by Dr. Claye Shaw, 
which should prove of great practical value in 


the treatment oftheinsane. Dr. Thorne Thorne 
contributes an interesting, instructive, and sug- 
gestive paper ‘On some Medical Points relating 
to the Provision of Isolation Hospitals.’ We 
hope that he will continue this subject at some 
future time, giving to the public the results of 
his vast experience, and so enabling local autho- 
rities to avoid mistakes in construction and 
management, which sometimes lead to disastrous 
results. Dr. Steavenson is the author of a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the value 
of electricity in the treatment of internal 
tumours, while Mr. Butlin contributes some 
practical remarks on the treatment of ulcers of 
the tongue. Valuable papers are also sent by 
Dr. Humphry Rolleston, Dr. 8. H. Habershon, 
Dr. Heningham, and others. ‘Our Surgical 
Consultations’ are wisely reported, and are 
full of interest and instruction. The volume is 
a good one. There is evidently no lack of 
younger men arising to maintain the prestige of 
the hospital, but it is sad to miss the familiar 
names of the older ones, who have done so 
much for the famous and popular school. 








NEW MAPS. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstern’s Map of astern 
Equatorial Africa, prepared by authority of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company (Philip & 
Son), is drawn on a larger scale (1 : 500,000) 
than any other map of that region in existence, 
and consequently contains a mass of information 
not to be found elsewhere. It shows, at the 
same time, how much still remains to be done 
before our knowledge of that part of Africa can 
be said to be even moderately complete. Such 
recent explorations as those of Count Teleki and 
Lieut. Héhnel have been utilized, but the results 
of Dr. Fischer’s last journey along the eastern 
shore of Victoria Nyanza do not appear to have 
been available. Whether the position assigned 
to Mount Kenia will stand the test of future ex- 
plorations appears to us to be rather doubtful. 
Mr. Ravenstein has, as usual, paid great attention 
to tribal boundaries, and his list of “ tribal 
synonyms” is a useful addition to hismap. We 
are glad to hear that it is intended to publish a 
new edition of this map in the course of a year 
or so. Travellers and others are invited to 
forward corrections and materials for improving 
it, and as the Company’s own staff is numerous, 
and scattered nearly over the whole of the region 
here delineated, we look forward with confidence 
to a large increase of our stock of knowledge. 
We are glad the Company recognizes the im- 
portance of having a sort of intelligence depart- 
ment for the collection of geographical informa- 
tion, and should be glad if other companies 
similarly circumstanced would follow its 
example. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston’s General Map 
of Asia, on ascale of 145 miles to the inch, is 
deserving of commendation. It is not only a 
fine specimen of engraving, but appears really to 
be based upon the best authorities. Thus Pre- 
jevalsky’s explorations have been fully utilized, 
and although several minor matters have escaped 
the compilers’ attention, there is evident 
throughout an earnest endeavour to produce 
really good work. 

Mr. Stanford sends us a Map of the Nile, from 
the Equatorial Lakes to the Mediterranean (scale, 
1 : 6,000,000), which has been corrected to date, 
as far as really essential features are concerned. 
Stanley’s recent discoveries are marked upon it, 
as also Count Teleki’s big lake. If the green 
tint is to show the former extent of the Egyptian 
dominions, it ought to have been applied more 
liberally, for Dar Fur and the north-eastern 
corner of what is included in the Congo State 
were held by Egyptian troops. The Italians, too, 
hold a larger extent of territory along the Red 
Sea than they are credited with on this map. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
just issued to the members, contains three 
papers on English anthropology: 1. That of the 
President, Dr. Beddoe, on the human remains 
discovered by General Pitt-Rivers at Woodcuts, 
Rotherley, and elsewhere on his estate near Salis- 
bury, in which Dr. Beddoe supplements the full 
account which the General has given in his 
monumental work on the subject by a minute 
criticism of the rules upon which the stature of an 
individual has been attempted to be ascertained 
from separate bones. 2. That of Dr. Tylor on 
his ingenious suggestion that the phalerze which 
adorn the bridles of our cart-horses are survivals 
of the form of ancient crescent-and-star-shaped 
amulets against the evil eye. 3. The valuable 
collection of anthropometric statistics of Eng- 
lish Jews, made by Mr. J. Jacobs and Mr. Isi- 
dore Spielmann. In the department of French 
anthropology it contains a paper by Mr. E. L. 
Lewis on the rude stone monuments of the 
country formerly occupied by the Carnutes, 
whose territory was, according to Cesar, the 
centre of the Druidic religion in Gaul, and is 
now considered to be the neighbourhood of 
Chartres, in the department of the Eure et 
Loire. With regard to Asiatic subjects Major 
Conder’s suggestive paper seeks to establish 
a Turanian origin for the peoples of Western 
Asia upon the grounds both of language and 
physiognomy ; and Mr. Gowland’s brief intro- 
duction to the subject of the megalithic remains 
of Japan gives promise of an interesting com- 
munication when he fulfils his intention of de- 
scribing them more in detail. In American 
anthropology the Journal contains a note by 
Mr. H. Balfour on the use of elk teeth, so called, 
but really the eye-tooth of the wapiti, as money 
by the natives of North America ; and a descrip- 
tion by Mr. C. H. Read of a collection of anti- 
quities found at Pena Blanca, near Huasco, in 
Chili, and now preserved partly in the Christy 
Collection and partly in the Liverpool Museum. 
On the subjects of general anthropology there 
are a paper by Mr. Bernard Hollander, seek- 
ing to determine the centres of ideation in the 
brain from observation and experiment, with the 
interesting discussion which followed its reading ; 
and a description by Mr. Galton of two of the 
new instruments he is so frequently adding to 
our means of testing the perceptive power of 
individuals. 

The third livraison for the present year of Dr. 
Schmeltz’s Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie has reached us. It maintains the repu- 
tation of this serial for beautiful coloured plates, 
one of which illustrates the tie-and-dye work 
as it is now practised at Semarang, in the island 
of Java, and has been from very remote times in 
Central Asia, viz., the tying up of some parts of 
the fabric and the immersion of the whole in the 
dye-bath afterwards, a process by which the parts 
tied up cannot attract the colouring matter, and 
are left undyed. Mr. Felix Driessen gives (in 
English) a detailed description of the method 
by which the goods are produced. The other 
plates are issued in anticipation of the articles 
describing them. The interesting article (in 
German) on the ethnology of Gilbert Island, by 
Mr. R. Parkinson, of New Britain, is com- 
pleted. The article on the Turkish ‘‘ Schatten- 
spiel” is concluded, and gives the text of the 
dialogue of the play. A bibliography, more than 
twelve columns long, by Dr. G. J. Dozy, estab- 
lishes two things—the activity with which 
anthropological studies are being pursued all 
over the world, and the thoroughness with 
which they are recorded. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


WE regret to announce the death of Dr. Elias 
Loomis, for many years Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, 
Connecticut, and the author of several excellent 
treatises on mathematics, astronomy, and 





meteorology, of which his ‘Introduction to 
Practical Astronomy’ is the best known, and, 
being largely used as a text-book, has run through 
many editions. At the time of his death Prof. 
Loomis had just completed his seventy-eighth 
year. 

Davidscn’s comet (e, 1889) is now about 4° to 
the north of «x Herculis, and, moving in a line 
nearly parallel to one connecting y and B Her- 
culis, will be about 5° due north of the latter 
star on the 5th prox. Its distance from the earth 
(according to an ephemeris computed by Herr 
J. Moller from Dr. E. Lamp’s elements) will 
have increased by the 3rd prox. to equality with 
the sun’s distance from us, When discovered by 
Mr. Davidson in Queensland on the 21st ult., 
the comet (which was then visible to the naked 
eye) had already passed its perihelion by two 
days. Until the end of July the nucleus con- 
tinued to be very bright when seen through a 
comet-seeker, and a broad but faint tail was 
noticed. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvrs. Horticultural, 11.—Fruit and Floral Committee. 








Science Gossiy. 


Messrs. Loneman have six new volumes of 
their ‘‘ Elementary Science Manuals” in pre- 
paration : ‘ Agriculture,’ by Dr. H. J. Webb ; 
*Steam,’by Prof. Ripper; ‘Geology,’ by Charles 
Bird, B.A.; ‘Practical Plane and Solid Geo- 
metry,’ by I. Hammond Morris; ‘ Physics,’ by 
Mark R. Wright ; and ‘ Advanced Physiography,’ 
by J. Thornton, M.A. 

Messrs. J. & A. CouRcHILL hope to commence 
in September the ‘publication of a large work 
on chemical technology, of which Mr. C. E. 
Groves, F.R.S., will be the general editor, 
and which will be founded on one written by 
Richardson and Ronalds, familiarly known as 
‘Knapp’s Technology.’ The first volume, a 
work on fuel by Messrs. Mills and Rowan, is in 
reality a new work dealing with the applications 
of fuel to arts and manufactures. 

AN introduction to botany, entitled ‘ Flower- 
land,’ by Robert Fisher, M.A., with 150 illustra- 
tions, will be issued in a few days by Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons. 


A TELEGRAM from Kiachta, dated 16th inst., 
states that the exploring oe. under the 
orders of M. Yadrintsew had just returned 
there after having successfully made the ascent 
of the heights of Oreon. The expedition had 
also discovered the ruins of the palaces of the 
Mongol Khans and of two large ancient cities. 
One of the latter had a circumference of twenty 
versts or fourteen miles. A cemetery with a 
number of royal tombs was also found there. 
Lastly the expedition claims to have defined 
the geographical position of Karakoram, the 
capital of Genghis Khan. 


We have received a copy of the Catalogue 
Méthodique des Acta et Nova Acta Regice Societatis 
Scientiarum Upsaliensis, containing lists, classi- 
tied according to subjects and authors, of all the 
papers contributed to the Transactions of that 
society from its foundation in 1744 to the present 
time. 








FINE ARTS 


—~-— 


The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida. 
By Stepken W. Williams, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Whiting & Co.) 

THE important abbey of Strata Florida in 

Cardiganshire has hitherto escaped treat- 

ment in a monograph, though the publica- 

tions of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion have given some attention to its history. 

Its annals make Strata Florida a worthy 

subject for the monastic historian. In 1164 





a convent of Cistercian monks came first to 
Strata Florida, but whether they came from 
the immediate vicinity, from the Welsh 
abbey of Blanchland, or direct from the 
parent house at Citeaux is not known. 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales 
from 1077 to 1089, established a house for 
monks during his troublous sovereignty on 
the banks of the Flur, two miles south-west 
of the abbey which was founded about a 
century later by his grandson Rhys ap 
Gruffydd. At the latter date the Cistercians 
were the most popular and prosperous 
monastic orderin Europe. The great church 
and block of conventual buildings were not 
completed until Whitsun Eve, 1203. The 
chronicles for South Wales were kept at 
Strata Florida, for it was here that the 
‘ Brut-y-Tywysogion,’ or Chronicle of the 
Princes of Wales, was composed, as seems 
clear from internal evidence. Here, too, the 
princes and great men of the country sought 
interment, so that Strata Florida has been 
not inaptly styled the Westminster Abbey of 
Wales. In 1254 the great bell was bought 
for threescore sheep, thirty-seven marks, 
and twokine. In 1284, within twelve days of 
Christmas, the belfry was struck by light- 
ning and caught fire, the whole of the lead- 
covered church being completely gutted 
except the presbytery. Ten years later the 
monastic buildings were destroyed by fire, 
deliberately caused by Edward I. in his 
anger at the abbot having failed in his pro- 
mise of reducing the county of Cardigan to 
the king’s peace. The king subsequently 
refused to permit the abbot and convent to 
rebuild or repair until they had entered into 
an agreement to cut down the neighbouring 
forests and thickets, which had afforded 
so convenient a shelter to the insurgent 
Welsh. In the days of Owen Glendower 
much of the monastery was again burnt by 
the English, and Henry IV. devastated its 
lands, so that by the time of the Reforma- 
tion the former magnificence and power of 
Strata had so much waned, under the 
humiliation of the firmly maintained Eng- 
lish conquest, that the Dissolution found her 
with but seven monks watching over the 
ashes of the mighty princes there laid to 
rest. 

Until recently nothing was visible of the 
remains of this once great monastery save 
an archway and piece of the wall of the 
western front of the church. This work is 
of transitional Norman style and not a little 
remarkable, the five co-ordinate arches of 
the great western doorway being bound 
together by a curious ornament resembling 
pastoral staffs. This singular doorway is 
well depicted on the frontispiece to this 
volume. In 1887-8 excavations were made 
at the expense of the Cambrian Archeo- 
logical Association, under the direction of 
Mr. Stephen Williams. The outlines of the 
great church (213 feet by 61 feet) have now 
been ascertained and to a great extent laid 
bare, as well as the chapter-house and 
adjacent buildings. One of the most 
interesting discoveries was the unearthing 
of a series of monks’ graves on the vastern 
external side of the south transept, several 
of which had their carved headstones, as 
well as the flat slabs, still in situ. The flat 
stones show the rough diagonal tooling of 
the Norman period, but several of the head- 
stones have early interlaced patterns of 
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Celtic type. Our conjecture is that these 
have been reused, having been brought here 
from some older place of interment. 

The most valuable “ find” was the large 
remains of tile pavements, both incised and 
encaustic, in the transept chapels. These 
tile pavements are exceptionally good in 
design and rich in glazing and colouring. 
Some of the patterns are unique, and Strata 
Florida may now fairly claim to have the 
finest series of tile pavements of any old 
abbey in England or Wales. Excellent 
drawings are given of these tiles, both in 
detail, and as illustrating their general 
position and design. The Rev. A. S. Porter, 
F.S.A., our best authority on ancient tiles, 
pronounces those of Strata Florida to date 


from about the middle of the fourteenth: 


century, so that all that was beautiful and 
costly did not cease at this abbey with the 
conquest of Edward I., as some enthusiastic 
and learned Welshmen would have us 
believe. 

A singular remnant of medizeval usage is 
associated with this abbey. A curious dark 
wooden cup, now in a broken and frag- 
mentary condition, is preserved at Nanteos. 
This cup was a former possession of the Cis- 
tercians of Strata Florida, and was doubtless 
honoured as a relic possessing thaumaturgic 
powers. Tradition, apparently of only 
modern growth, has it that it was formed 
out of a portion of the True Cross. More 
probably it was the drinking cup of some 
early saint connected with the abbey, pos- 
sibly of St. Paulinus of Blanchland, whence 
Strata Florida was, according to one account, 
colonized. The remarkable circumstance 
about it is that belief in the curative vir- 
tues of this cup in many disorders has never 
died out, and still extends over a wide area 
of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire. It 
is the property of Mr. William Powell, of 
Nanteos, and passed to the Powells from the 
Stedmans, who obtained the bulk of the 
abbey estates inthe sixteenth century. The 
cup is even now being constantly borrowed, 
the borrower being required to deposit 
money, or some valuable object such as a 
watch, as a pledge of its safe return. The 
patient has to drink wine, medicine, or 
even water from the cup. Its present un- 
shapely condition is said to arise from the 
fact that the sick man was not always con- 
tent with the draught from the cup, but 
sometimes nibbled a piece from its edge. 
We believe this to be the only authenticated 
case in England or Wales of a medieval 
wonder-working relic being still in active 
and general use among those who are not 
of the ancient faith. 

Mr. Williams has brought together in this 
volume many valuable particulars, carefully 
illustrated, as to the recent excavations on 
the site of this abbey, and he has also most 
industriously collected all that he can find 
that has ever been printed about it, as well 
as several documents from the Public Record 
Office and elsewhere ; but the arrangement 
of the material is bewildering, and the his- 
toric surmises often questionable. It would 
probably have been better had Mr. Williams 
considerably reduced, after painstaking 
digestion, the historic portion of this volume, 
and given himself more space for the de- 
tails of his work as an ecclesiastical navvy, 
in which he is evidently more at home than 
in the use of his pen. Several instances of 





slips and queer expressions as well as of 
doubtful conclusions might be given; but 
after all it would be rather ungracious, for 
we are sure that this volume as a whole, 
though disappointing in some ways. will be 
genuinely welcomed by many an antiquary 
as well as by all students of Cambrian eccle- 
siology. 








The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1888. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The ninth volume of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies is the first of a new series. 
The size of the page is greatly increased, the 
folio plates are discarded, and all illustrations 
are bound in the text. The change adds greatly 
to the convenience of the volumes. Not many 
of the older folio plates actually required a sheet 
of such size, and it can hardly be said that the 
importance of those which did require it com- 
pensated for the expense and the inconvenience 
of separating text and plates. Something of 
interest is always to be found in every number 
of this Journal. Mr. C. Smith’s beautiful vase 
fragments form a good introduction to the new 
series. His striking suggestion as to Selene in 
the East Pediment of the Parthenon is made 
most convincing by his sketch. He would de- 
serve the credit of having contributed an im- 
portant item to the restoration and interpreta- 
tion of this most familiar of all Greek works, 
if Wolters and Collignon had not unfor- 
tunately anticipated him by a few years. Prof. 
Gardner contributes two articles. The second 
is a long and useful study of the represen- 
tations of countries and cities in ancient art; 
there is a certain want of originality and depth 
in the treatment, but a wide series of works are 
described and elucidated in a very thorough 
way. The representation of Britain on a coin 
of Hadrian is quoted as ‘‘showing that thus 
early the destiny of Britain to rule the waves 
was not unsuspected by the Roman conquerors.” 
The reflection is, perhaps, more commonplace 
than convincing. We doubt whether it is 
accurate to call ‘‘ Mount Argzeus the chief deity 
of the Cappadocians.” Amid the clear and quite 
convincing argument there is in both articles 
a slight tendency to slay the ghosts of dead 
theories, as, for example, the one mentioned on 
p. 57, that “allegorical figures” were ‘‘intro- 
duced into ancient art late and by Roman influ- 
ence.” We trust that Prof. Gardner is mistaken 
in saying that this is sometimes said. Ought he 
not to use the past tense? Mr. Ridgeway con- 
tributes some suggestive further studies in early 
metrology. Mr. Farnell gives a description of 
some pieces of Greek sculpture at Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. It shows atten- 
tive and independent observation, but perhaps 
errs in method by overdoing the esthetic side 
and neglecting the historic side of archzeological 
evidence. The language shows strongly marked 
individuality, passing sometimes into rather un- 
pleasing mannerisms; take, for example, the 
peculiar use of the word “swollen” on pp. 41 
and 45. The reader is left to infer which of the 
heads of Zeus that are described in the text is 
the one represented on p. 43. Mr. Bury con- 
tinues his account of the Lombards and 
Venetians in Eubcea, 1340-1470, a careful study 
of a recondite subject, which is a credit to the 
Journal. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent had the 
enterprising idea of hiring a small ship and 
taking a voyage along the south coast of Asia 
Minor. Mr. Bent describes, as the result of this 
voyage, some important “discoveries in Asia 
Minor.” But we doubt whether such descents 
on a foreign shore are strictly consistent with 
international law; and they are assuredly not 
calculated to increase the love of the Turkish 
officials for future explorers. The longest, 
and in some respects the most important, 
though perhaps the least interesting article, 
is that on the Cypriote excavations by Messrs. 
Hogarth, Gardner, James, and Smith. It was 
a piece of bad luck that the excavation of 





the temple at Paphos was so disappointing in 
results. The work appears to have been done 
thoroughly and the observations to have been 
registered carefully, but the site must have 
served as a mine or a quarry to some older 
people, and little was left to reward the latest 
excavators. It would surely have been possible 
to find in England a competent editor for the 
inscriptions in Cypriote character; a sense of 
patriotism might have dictated that the entire 
work should be English. Mr. Hicks gives what 
it is to be hoped will by future discovery prove 
only the beginning of a study of ‘‘ a sacrificial 
calendar from Cos.” If sufficient fragments can 
be found to restore the interconnexion and se- 
quence, and to give a tolerable idea of the whole 
sense, this should prove one of the most import- 
ant Greek inscriptions in existence. Mr. 
Hogarth contributes a short study of the topo- 
graphy of Apameia and of its famous rivers, in 
which he seems to prove conclusively that Prof. 
Hirschfeld’s identification of the Marsyas was 
not correct. The last paper is the first part of 
‘A Study of Phrygian art’ by Prof. Ramsay. 
He publishes some remarkable new monuments, 
and draws some very sweeping inferences, his- 
torical and chronological, from them. He makes 
the famous Mycenzan gateway a work of the 
eighth century, and traces a migration of con- 
quering European tribes into the western coun- 
tries of Asia Minor, where they settled as a 
ruling caste amid a subject population some- 
where about a millennium B.c. 


American Journal of Archeology and of the 
History of the Fine Arts. Vol. IV. Parts 3 and 
4. September and December, 1888. (Boston, 
U.S., Ginn & Co.)—The most important and 
useful feature in the American Journal of 
Archeology is its archeological news. We are 
not acquainted with any account of the progress 
of archeology which is so wide and so thorough 
as this. It is, indeed, not equal in one special 
field to M. Reinach’s Chronique d’Orient, but it 
is superior to any other rival even in that field, 
and in addition it surveys the entire area of 
archeological discovery. The summaries of 
periodicals are also very full, e.g, a whole page 
is devoted to an account of Mr. Leaf’s article 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies on the Trial 
Scene in Iliad xviii. Persons who are in- 
terested in the results of archzeology, but who 
lack either the time or the opportunity to see 
and read the numerous archeological journals, 
will find this part (which is the larger part) of 
the American Journal exceedingly useful. Mr. 
J. T. Clarke, director of the Assos Exploration, 
contributes a careful and interesting study of 
three towns in the Troad. The editor, Prof. 
A. L. Frothingham, gives an outline of the 
progress of discovery in Crete, and an account, 
founded on Halbherr and Orsi in the Museo 
Italiano di Antichita Classica, of the most curious 
and important series of early bronzes found in 
the Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida. The scheme of 
publishing immediately the more striking results 
of the explorations and excavations conducted 
by the School at Athens is inaugurated in two 
articles, by Mr. Buck on the Icarian discoveries, 
and by Mr. Earle on a Sicyonian inscription. 
Among non-American writers M. S. Reinach 
contributes a paper on Myrinzean terra-cottas in 
the Constantinople Museum, and Prof. Ramsay 
concludes an elaborate study of the antiquities of 
a large district of Asia Minor, including parts of 
Pamphylia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Caria, and Lydia. 
In these two numbers less space than usual is 
occupied by American and Christian antiquities, 
but we observe an account of Rossi’s excava- 
tion of a supposed Christian palace under the 
church of St. John and St. Paul on the Celian 
Hill, and an appeal for subscriptions to help its 
continuation. 


L’ Année Epigraphique: Revue des Publications 
ipigraphiques relatives a Ul Antiquité Romaine 
(1888). Par René Cagnat. (Paris, Leroux.)— 
The enterprising young French scholars are in 
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recent years contributing in many ways to. 
smooth the path for their fellow students. Ina , 
series of papers which appear in the Revue | 
Archéologique under the title ‘L’Année Epi- 
graphique,’ and which are afterwards reprinted 
in a body separately, M. Cagnat, whose ‘ Cours 
Elémentaire d’Epigraphie Latine’ is a singu- 
larly clear and lucid introduction to the subject, 
sums up the most important publications in the | 
same field during the year. The title is rather 
misleading, as it suggests Greek epigraphy at 
least as much as Latin, until one observes in 
smaller print on the title-page the restriction 
quoted at the head of this notice. With the ex- 
ception of those few scholars who receive regu- 
larly every journal in which Latin inscriptions 
are published, every one who is interested 
in the subject will find this review most use- 
ful. It gives the text of the most important 
inscriptions, besides a fairly complete list of 
papers which .contain Latin inscriptions, so 
that one who sees a good library only at 
intervals can in a short time make an indepen- 
dent and thorough review of the epigraphic 
year. An excellent feature is that inscriptions 
in the Greek language referring to Roman sub- 
jects are quoted equally with Latin. The un- 
scientific distinction made by the Berlin Aca- 
demy, which keeps even Roman milestones out 
of the corpus of Latin inscriptions if they are 
expressed in Greek, finds no favour with M. 
Cagnat, who acts on the principle enunciated 
by Mommsen, that inscriptions ought to be clas- 
sified not by language, but by countries. Articles 
and books relating to Latin epigraphy are 
noticed, even where they do not actually publish 
new inscriptions. A plan of part of the Roman 
camp at Carnuntum is given after the Austrian 
Mittheilungen. Elmer’s paper on ‘ Que, et, 
atque in Republican Inscriptions, Terence, and 
Cato,’ is mentioned from the American Journal 
of Philology. An unusual form of dating by in- 
diction, published by Hogarth, is quoted from 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Omissions 
occur, ¢. g., an inscription from the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies is quoted, but a fragment in 
the same article of a senatus consultwm (the date 
and circumstances of which are described in the 
Classical Review, 1888, p. 326) is not mentioned. 
The American Journal of Archeology is not 
noticed, yet inscriptions relative to Roman anti- 
quities have been published there during the 
period embraced, and the plan of the review 
requires that the fact should be mentioned, even 
where no inscription is quoted. 

Etudes d’Archéologie et d'Art. Par Olivier 
Rayet. Réunies et publiées, avec une Notice 
Biographique sur’ Auteur, par Salomon Reinach. 
(Paris, Firmin - Didot & Co.) —M. Olivier | 
Rayet is, or rather was, of all writers on | 
Greek art, perhaps the most charming to the 
ordinary cultivated and artistic reader. His 
style is simple, perspicuous, and, so far as a 
foreigner can presume to speak of the French 
language, exquisite. His taste was naturally 
fine, and was cultivated to the highest degree 
both by wide and varied experience in the 
original homes and the modern museums of the 
Greek schools of art, and by the habits of critical 
observation that are required in the career at 
once of a collector and a scholar. This first 
volume of a collected edition of his shorter 
papers, scattered over various journals, shows 
him, perhaps, at his best. It will be followed 
by another volume, which will contain his papers | 
of a more learned character, but the two are | 
quite separate from each other, and we gather 
the promise of a continuation only from a re- 
mark and note on p. xv of the biographical notice 
prefixed tothe volume. The papers vary much | 
in length and in importance. The sketch of the | 
excavations at Magnesia, Priene, and Miletus | 
is an exquisite and almost ideal lecture, intro- | 
ductory to a course of Greek art, by a young | 


man. It was delivered on January 27th, 1874, | 


when Rayet, then barely twenty-six years of | 
age, lectured as temporary representative of 








|The most interesting of all 


Beulé. The tone, at once modest and assured, 
is that of one who appreciated the superior 
knowledge and experience of an older scholar, 
and the amount which still remained for him- 
self to do before he could reach the same level, 
yet also felt the confidence of having something 
already mastered and made part of his own 
mind, and the assurance of steady progress 
which is given by the spirit of devotion to 
truth. Though a mere introduction, addressed 
to aclass of learners, and therefore necessarily 
debarred from being in itself a perfect exposition 
of scientific principle, this lecture is in some re- 
spects more striking than anything else in the 
volume. The necessity of studying style and 
form, which is imposed to a certain extent on 
all French scholars, is an excellent educational 
influence. Perfectly clear and finished thought 
is needed before the clearness of exposition 
which Rayet shows can be attained. On the 
other hand, the utter want of attention to form 
which is shown by many of the younger German 
scholars is encouraging among them a certain 
want of clearness and finish in thought, and 
rouses a doubt as to whether the younger 
generation among them will adequately fill the 
places of their seniors, the greatest of whom 
attain, whether by genius or by art, a distinct 
elevation, precision, and force of language. The 
two articles on Olympia, published in 1877 and 
1880 in order to lay before the readers of the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts a review of the progress 
and the value of the German excavations, have 
a real historical value, as showing the impres- 
sion made on the cultivated contemporary 
observers by the still imperfect results. It is a 
most instructive process to read these articles 
carefully, and to note the gradual progress of 
knowledge, to observe the beginning of ideas 
and the lines on which we now know that they 
ought to be developed. At the same time they 
bring before us the loss that has been caused by 
Rayet’s early death. He had hardly reached the 
maturity of his power when a lingering illness 
‘jj, him from his studies and at last from 
ife. 

Inventaire Général des Richesses d’Art de la 
France.—Paris, Monuments Religieux. Tome 
Deuxitme. (Paris, Plon.)— This volume, of 
nearly five hundred pages royal octavo, closely 
printed in double columns, which is concise to 
dulness, is notwithstanding very valuable. It 
is part of a great and complex scheme for form- 
ing what may be called the artistic Doomsday 
Book of France. We have already mentioned 
the leading characteristics of former volumes. 
Like everything French of the sort, it is formed 
on a strictly logical and handy system. Each 
picture is carefully described, its subject, artist, 
and history, and, as concerns the last, its origin, 
place of exhibition, if any, and present position 
in the sacred edifice to which it has been rele- 
gated. To each church have been given a few 
paragraphs on its history, architectural and, so 
to say, political. Very few of the churches with 
which this portion of the ‘Inventaire’ is con- 
cerned can be said to have histories of existing 
portions, although, like St. Médard, which 
was founded in 1202, not a few of their 
forerunners on the sites, some of them on 
venerable foundations, have ancient records. 
the churches 
here described is that of St. Roch, famous for 
the tombs of Corneille, Bossuet (cenotaph: he 
died in the Rue St. Anne), Abbé de |’Epée, 
Maupertuis (cenotaph, sculpture by Huez), 
the Maréchals de Créquy (by Coyzevox) 
and Asfeld, Cardinal Dubois (by Coustou), 
Le Notre (by Coyzevox), Pierre Mignard, 
and Falconet of the Académie. It appears 
that the first stone of St. Roch was laid 
by Louis XIV. and Anne of Austria; Law (of 
Lauriston), ‘‘ newly converted to Catholicism,” 
found the money to finish the building. The 
most striking part of its history is that just in 
front of the church Napoleon I. drew up his 
cannoniers, and gave the coup de grace to mob 





rule. What Louis XIV. would have thought 
of that apparition it is not hard to guess. The 
walls of the church of N.D. des Victoires are 
completely covered with ex votos in marble, and 
that edifice contains sculptures and pictures by 
Bonnassieux, Cotton, Coyzevox, C. L. Muller, 
Guersant, Van Loo, and Lafon, and the tomb 
of Lully (with a bust by Coyzevox), on which is 
this characteristic inscription :— 


Perfida mors, inimica, avdax, temeraria et excors. 
Crvdelisque et caeca, probris te absolvimvs istis ; 
Non de te querimvr, tva sint hec mvnia magna. 
Sed quando per te, popvli regisqve volvptas, 

Ne ante avditis rapvit qvi cantibvs orbem, 

Lyllivs eripitvr ; qverimvr modo svrda fvisti. 








NUMISMATIC LITERATURE, 


Dr. Oxtver Coprineton, who has for some 
time kindly acted as librarian to the Numis- 
matic Society, has just published with Messrs. 
Austin & Sons at Hertford a learned and valu- 
able paper on some rare Arabic and Persian 
coins in his own and Dr. da Cunha’s collections, 
illustrated moreover by an excellent plate. The 
large silver piece of Uljaitu and the fine series 
of the bilingual issues of Abu-Sa’id are very 
interesting, and present some curious geo- 
graphical and chronological problems. There 
are also many varieties of modern Persian coins 
of the Shahs, from Ismail Sufi down to his 
present much enduring majesty. 

Dr. Gerson pa Cunua, Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, has published at that city 
four parts of a Catalogue of his numismatie 
cabinet, comprising descriptions of over 8,000 
coins, chiefly of the various Mohammedan 
dynasties from the Khalifs downwards. A large 
proportion, however, of the specimens are either 
duplicates or merely slight varieties: in the 
series of gold coins of the Khalifs, for example, 
130 are practically duplicates out of a total of 
375. Nevertheless almost all such trifling 
varieties from published types are designated as 
‘* inedited,” a term which certainly implies more 
important differences; and as Baron Tiesen- 
hausen’s great work has not been consulted, 
the term cannot be regarded as very inform- 
ing. The actual number of really new and 
rare coins is small, though there are a splendid 
series of Kerman Seljuks, and many notable 
Mogul coins. The catalogue is a mere list, with 
the briefest possible descriptions ; and references 
to Mr. Lane-Poole’s ‘Catalogue of Oriental 
Coins in the British Museum,’ M. Lavoix’s 
Catalogue of the Bibliothtque Nationale, and 
other works, are intended to supply the neces- 
sary details. But, unfortunately, these refer- 
ences are by no means accurate, and the printers 
have too often allowed the numbers to slip in a 
most confusing manner (e g., part ii. pp. 15 ff.), 
to say nothing of endless misprints and misspell- 
ings, some of which may mislead the unwary. 
The date of the Hijra 607 for a coin of the last 
*Abbaside Khalif (part i. p. 18) is clearly wrong ; 
so is 941 on p. 21; an Aghlabi coin of 923 
(part ii. p. 1) would indeed be a treasure, so 
would a Shah of Khwarizm called ‘ Amir-el- 
Umara Tfiziin” (part ii. p. 7), or a coin struck 
by the Fatimite Khalif at Misr in 353 (part ii. 
p. 18), or again, a Mamlik coin issued at El- 
Mansiriya (in Tunis), and a dinar of Abu-Sa‘id 
with the portentous date 7345 of the Hijra! 
The worst of numerous errors and oversights 
of this sort is that they invalidate the whole 
catalogue; and as there are no photographic 
plates to provide tests, it is impossible to tell 
whether a single coin has been correctly read 
and described. This is a sad example of good 
intentions badly carried out. 

Baron TIESENHAUSEN has contributed to the 
Transactions of the Russian Archzological 
Society a comprehensive article on the collection 
of Oriental coins belonging to General Komarov. 
The cabinet contains 687 pieces, of which only 
the most remarkable, to the number of nearly a 
hundred, are described. They include some 
singular examples with figures of birds and 
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quadrupeds ; several important additions to the 
list of coins with governors’ names under the 
Khalifat ; some legible specimens of that puzzling 
dynasty, the Khans of Turkestan ; a good number 
of the small copper issues of Mohammed Shah 
of Khwarizm, and Manguberdi his son (com- 
monly called Mankberni) ; and a fair represen- 
tation of Timurids and other dynasties. If there 
is little in the selection of the very first import- 
ance, there is nothing which does not add in 
some degree to our knowledge of the history and 
geography of the Mohammedan East. 

Petit Mionnet de Poche. Par Alexandre Bout- 
kowski-Glinka. (Berlin, Stargardt.)—The object 
of this work, as stated on the title-page, is to give 
numismatists and collectors a concise descrip- 
tion of Greek coins, with an indication of their 
market value and the degree of rarity of each 
individual specimen. Such a manual, if it ex- 
tended over the whole series of Greek numisma- 
tics, as in the case of the original work by 
Mionnet, ‘ Description de Médailles Antiques, 
Grecques et Romaines,’ would certainly be most 
useful to the collector; but M. Boutkowski- 
Glinka has proceeded in rather a novel manner 
in his classification of the various cities at which 
coins were issued. Instead of taking all the 
towns of each district, as was done by Mionnet, 
he first gives a list of those whose names are 
found on the coins in the nominative case 
singular. He then furnishes further lists of 
places, the names of which occur in the genitive 
ease singular, then those in the dative, the 
accusative, the ablative, &c., and continues in 
the same order with those in the plural. These 
lists are useful for the identification of coins on 
which only portions of the legends are legible ; 
but if M. Boutkowski-Glinka ever attempts to 
make his work complete, he will, following his 
arrangement, have to go through the various 
districts of the Greek world at least ten times. 
{t is an arrangement which will certainly not 
commend itself readily to numismatists of the 
present day. We gather, however, from a note 
which the author has affixed to his first list of 
cities, that he intends only to describe the coins 
of those places the names of which are found on 
the coins in the nominative case singular. His 
‘Petit Mionnet de Poche’ will therefore be as 
incomplete as his ‘Numismatic Dictionary of 
Roman Imperial and Colonial Coins’ published 
ten years ago, which commenced with the coins 
of Julius Czsar and ended with those of 
Augustus. So far as the ‘ Petit Mionnet’ 
extends it will be found useful although there 
are many omissions. The types of the coins 
of each city are briefly described, references are 
given to the most recent publications, and the 
prices are stated of the latest and most import- 
ant sales. The first part, now issued, describes 
the coins of all the cities mentioned in the first 
list from Gaul to Magnesia in Ionia, and this 
forms about one-half of the whole work which 
M. Boutkowski-Glinka intends to publish. In 
a manual of Greek coins the ordinary reader 
would only expect a description of the more 
important pieces. In some instances the author 
does not seem to have adhered strictly to this 
principle, but has crowded in every possible 
variety of type, and not always with the greatest 
accuracy. This is specially remarkable in 
the case of Mytilene, Clazomene, and Ephesus, 
the description of the coins of which places 
occupies over forty pages. Mr. Head in his 
‘Historia Numorum’ only gives eight pages in 
all to these three cities. Had M. Boutkowski- 
Glinka harboured his resources a little more 
judiciously, he would have been able to cover a 
larger area, and in the end have produced a 
much more generally useful work, the like of 
bv is much needed by collectors and numis- 
matiste, 








VILLA MADAMA AT ROME, 
Perugia, July, 1889. 
Durina the last few days Cavaliere Annibale 
Mariani has exhibited in the Sala dei Notari of 





the municipal palace here a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the Villa Madama as it now exists in 
Rome. Leave having been granted by the ex- 
King of Naples, whose property it still is, Signor 
Mariani began the work three years ago, on a 
commission given him by the trustees of the 
South Kensington Museum. The height of the 
interior is 1:25 métres, breadth 1°6 métres, and 
length 1:28 métres, or a tenth part of the size of 
the original. The material is wood covered with 
stucco, or pastiglia. On the apex of the inner 
cupola there are the six palle of the arms of the 
Medici family ; below on each face is a symbol- 
ical group, each representing one of the four 
seasons in stucco. The next circumference con- 
tains the four elements painted in colour—Jove 
as Fire, Pluto as Earth, Neptune as Water, and 
Juno as Air, all presiding over emblematic 
characteristics. The whole are surrounded and 
interspersed with birds, animals, and grotteschi 
of various kinds. A lower level contains figures 
of the Olympic deities, and under all are, I 
believe, the Muses, minus one of their number. 

This structure, so little seen or known from its 
out-of-the-way position, is by Giulio Romano, 
assisted by Giovanni da Udine, who lived from 
1487 to 1564, and as a craftsman in stucco(of which 
this villa is an example) was unequalled. Giovanni 
was also a painter, and it is recorded in Vasari’s 
‘Lives’ that, as Raphael’s friend, he painted 
the organ and musical instruments in the picture 
of ‘Santa Cecilia’ now at Bologna. Giulio 
Romano had a large share in the decoration of 
Villa Madama, and the four Elements are cer- 
tainly his handiwork. Vasari in his biography 
of Giovanni da Udine speaks briefly of this villa, 
naming it a loggia della Vigna built for Cardinal 
Giulio dei Medici ‘‘ under Monte Mario.” Mila- 
nesi, the editor of the ‘Lives,’ doubtless cor- 
rectly, identifies this Joggia in a note with Villa 
Madama. Further and lengthier reference is 
made by Vasari in his biography of Giulio 
Romano; but beyond this mention, writers of 
architectural and other books, excepting Varchi’s 
‘Florentine History’ and the authors of the 
German Beschreibung of Rome (1832), seem 
rather silent concerning the details of this great 
work of art. 

Turning to internal evidence, there are two 
curious instances which might easily pass un- 
observed. One of the six palle of the Medici 
arms is coloured blue, and upon it are painted 
the fleurs de lys of France. This occurs twice, 
as the arms are twice repeated inside the cupola. 
Over the shield in both cases is a cardinal’s hat, 
confirming Vasari’s statement that the building 
was erected for Giulio dei Medici when cardinal. 
By a close examination of the stucco arabesques 
on the main entrance at the right hand we learn 
it must have been finished after he became Pope 
Clement VII., for among them are the tiara and 
keys of the Papacy. The pause, thus shown, in 
building was owing to Cardinal Giulio leaving 
Rome during Pope Adrian’s short reign. As 
Cardinal Giulio became Pope Clement in 1523 
the date of the edifice can be closely approxi- 
mated to that year ; and it was in fact begun in 
1521. 

The other singularity of the blue palla and 
fleurs de lys is more debatable, but the ex- 
planation lies either in the marriage of Catharina, 
niece of Pope Clement, to Henry, second son of 
Francis I. of France; or in the later ownership 
of Margherita, Duchess of Parma. 

Catharina, daughter of Lorenzo II. dei Medici, 
was early left an orphan, and her uncle, Cardinal 
Giulio, received her under his charge for educa- 
tion in Rome. As she was born in 1519 and 
married in 1533, her age accords with the time 
of this Villa Madama. In 1532 her guardian, 
Pope Clement, went himself to Marseilles to 
meet the King of France and arrange for her 
nuptials. May it not be surmised that on the 
successful completion of the matrimonial plans 
of the proud uncle, he, before his death—which 
took place shortly after, in 1534—caused that 
palia on his family arms to be painted blue with 





the gold fleurs de lys of France figured thereon ? 
We also know that the villa grew from Vasari’s 
“loggia della Vigna” into the more definitely 
named Villa Madama, although, writing about 
the year 1565 (his preface is dated 1568), he 
quite ignored the titular lady who ruled France 
and her kinglet brood until her death in 1589. 

We learn from other sources that this villa 
was after Pope Clement’s death sold to the 
chapter of the church Sant’ Eustachio, and by it 
to Margherita of Austria, illegitimate daughter 
of the Emperor Charles V., widow of Alessandro 
dei Medici, and afterwards married to Ottavio 
Farnese, Duke of Parma. It was then the villa 
was first known as Villa Madama, like other 
possessions of this great lady (called by the 
Romans Madama of Austria), viz. Castel 
Madama, and Palazzo Madama, where the 
Italian Senate now sits. 

That palla may have been painted blue with 
its fleurs de lys on her authority ; for the French 
lilies are quartered on the arms of the duchy of 
Parma. Moreover, her dowry was Ortona, a 
city in the kingdom of Naples, which still re- 
tained the flowers of France on its armorial 
shield. A statue of Margherita was erected in her 
city of Ortona. When Elisabetta, the last heiress 
of the Farnese family, married Philip V., King 
of Spain, in 1715, Villa Madama passed into the 
hands of the Bourbon branch which reigned in 
Naples, and thus it belongs now to the private 
patrimony of Francesco II., ex-King of the Two 
Sicilies. 

I hope that before this hasty description is in 
print Londoners may see for themselves Signor 
Mariani’s model of Villa Madama, and that it 
may arrive uninjured. Some of his reproduc- 
tions would form a chapter in the story of art, 
and tales of his successful imitation of the 
antique would not sound pleasantly in the ears 
of certain collectors and connoisseurs. 

In conclusion, I trust South Kensington will 
(if funds allow) press for a miniature Sala del 
Cambio, the jewel of Perugia, while Cavaliere 
Mariani’s time and talents are at its disposal. 

Witi1aM MERCER. 


P.S.—Since writing my letter I have read 
in the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, published by 
Loescher, copies of two letters written by Car- 
dinal Giulio dei Medici, of which the originals 
are now in the possession of Dr. Luigi Azzolini 
in Rome. 

It appears that soon after the death of Raphael 
these letters were written by the cardinal to his 
colleague Mario Maffei, Cardinal d’Aquino, con- 
cerning the work to be executed at his villa by 
Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine. A dis- 
agreement from jealousy had arisen between the 
two artists, and the letters exhort him to the en- 
deavour to tranquillize “these madcaps” (pazzi, 
ecervelli fantastici). This was successfully done, 
and the work proceeded with. 

I summarize the letters, which, however, are 
quoted in full in the March-April number of the 
above periodical for 1889. 

Cardinal Giulio dei Medici writes to his friend 
on the 4th of June, 1520, saying he is displeased 
with the two pazzi, and wishes it may be 
arranged that Giovanni da Udine should do the 
stucco work, and Giulio Romano do the paint- 
ings, or at least make the designs for Giovanni 
to paint afterwards; in any case he begs the 
matter to be at once settled in such a way that 
the building may be gone on with and himself 
be relieved from the annoyance of the quarrels. 
The letter then alludes to the fountain in the 
same vigna and the means to supply the pipes 
with water. The rest of the document treats 
of several undertakings extraneous to Villa 
Madama, but descending to a detail very neces- 
sary, and withal showing a frugal care, viz., the 
hiring in preference to buying mortars and 
other utensils to pound the stucco material re- 
quired. 

The second letter is dated 17th of June, 1520, 
and addressed to the same “‘ Very Reverend 
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Father in Christ Don Mario, Bishop of Aquino, 
his very worthy and dear brother,” &c. It bears 
a seal with the arms of the Medici family, and 
thus opens :— 

“We have received your letters of the 13th, which 
have given us great pleasure, causing us to read and 
laugh as if we had personally conversed together ; 
and as all my secretaries have promptly learnt that 
I read eagerly your letters, they have discovered 
pretexts to deceive me in such sort that when they 
wish to prevent my reading letters on disagreeable 
subjects, they draw forth first those of need writing, 
all full of pleasure and consolation, offering me in 
prospect the sweet, and then the bitter therein 
concealed. So, Vostra Paternitd! you see what 
tricks you have taught these my domestics ! ” 

After this playful prologue he discourses on 
the aqueduct of his fountain, and like a good 
and true architect desires all may be sound and 
lasting (‘‘lavoro sia bono, e per tenere”’). 
Again he pointedly refers to the discordant 
Giulio and Giovanni in his quaint Italian of 
the period: ‘Ci piace che quelli duo cervelli 
fantastichi dipintori siano dacordio, et che 
lavorino,” 

In the next paragraph he recovers his sprightly 
humour :— 

“As to the stories or fables, I wish them to be 

various ; nor do I care for them to be long drawn 
out or continuous ; let them be subjects well known, 
so that there be no occasion for the painter to append 
the description as once did he who wrote ‘ This is 
a Horse.’ ” 
He prefers for the paintings subjects selected 
from the poems of Ovid, and reiterates : “Obscure 
things, as I have said, I do not want, but varied 
and choice.” 

A sentence follows showing his friend and 
counsellor had had to employ some ruse to 
reconcile the conflicting painters, for the cardinal 
writes: ‘‘ We laughed heartily at the skill you 
exercised to induce the scopettini to fulfil their 
promises.” Whether the facetious cardinal in 
using the word scopettini meant scioperanti, i. ¢., 
men who have struck work, I doubt, for per- 
haps the latter word, like the thing, is a modern 
invention. But most likely he meant to call his 
painters jocosely daubers, that is, men more fitted 
to handle a broom than hold a paint brush. 
Italians nowadays call a bad painter a scopettino, 
signifying a man who plies a broom. 

The cardinal ends his letter with a fervid 
appeal to his correspondent to guard and watch 
over his precious aqueduct, and the loggia 
which is now represented in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

Signor Adolfo Venturi introduces the letters 
from which I have taken the above extracts 
in the Italian magazine named, and the verba 
ipsissima should be read, as written by the 

= who afterwards became Pope Clement 








Fine-Grt Gossiy, 


We hear that the model of the Villa Madama 
arrived at South Kensington in good condition, 


Cav. Mariani is still at work at the Loggie di 
Raffaello in the Vatican. 


THE private view of the autumn exhibition of 
works of art at the City Art Gallery, Manchester, 
will take place on Monday, September 2nd, and 
on the following day the exhibition will be 
opened to the public. 


Ir is a flattering testimony to the advancing 
condition of our countrymen as regards the fine 
arts that more than one French organ conde- 
scends to record the prices obtained in London 
for British pictures and drawings. Noteworthy 
in this respect is a summary by the Journal 
des Arts of the 16th inst., in a “Revue des 
Vents,” which, with a very few puzzling variants 
in English name-spelling, states, in pounds, the 
prices realized in London during May and June 
last for capital works, and translates their titles 
into French. In a few centuries to come our 
enterprising contemporaries will probably vouch- 





safe to review British exhibitions, as they al- 
ready review those of Belgium and Holland. 


Messrs. SorHesy, Wi1kinson & Hopce sold 
on the 14th inst., for 171, a copy of the late 
Keeper of the Prints’ elaborate ‘Catalogue of 
the Works of George Cruikshank,’ 1871. Con- 
cerning this work, which would profit consider- 
ably by revision, inquiries were made in these 
columns some time ago for new materials desir- 
able for a second edition which was then in 
prospect. Does any one know when that edi- 
tion is to be published ? 

TuE statues decorating the facade of the Nou- 
velle Sorbonne are all by eminent artists and 
as follows: ‘La Chimie,’ by M. Injalbert ; 
‘ L’Histoire Naturelle,’ by M. Carlier; ‘La 
Physique,’ by M. Lefévre; ‘Les Mathéma- 
tiques,’ by M. Suchetet; ‘L’Histoire,’ by M. 
Cordonnier ; ‘La Géographie,’ by M. Marqueste ; 
‘La Philosophie,’ by M. Longepied; and 
‘ L’Archéologie,’ by M. Paris. The frontons of 
the roof contain sculptures, which are respec- 
tively ‘Les Sciences,’ by M. Chapu, and ‘ Les 
Lettres,’ by M. Mercié. 

THREE new halls are shortly to be opened in 
the Louvre, two of them very soon. They con- 
tain medieval and Renaissance sculptures : the 
first comprises works dated before the middle 
of the fourteenth, the second such as were pro- 
duced between this period and the end of the 
next century. Among the earlier examples is a 
‘Chapiteau Corinthien du Temps de Clovis,’ on 
which an artist of the twelfth century has sculp- 
tured curious human and animal figures. Fine 
Romanesque (romanes) carvings decorate the 
walls of the salle, and attest the rapid progress 
of the art between the beginning of the eleventh 
century and the middle of the following age. 
The tomb of Philippe Pot has been erected in 
one of these halls. The monument of enamelled 
copper representing Blanche de Champagne— 
which is analogous to the effigy of William de 
Valence (may no Dean dare to ‘‘ restore” it !) in 
St. Edmund’s Chapel at Westminster, built by 
his son Aymer—was executed in 1306, and is now 
in the first hall, with many other precious relics 
of ancient art, some of which, to the dishonour 
of their founders and the persons they represent, 
having come to be considered fitter for a museum 
than a church, have been removed from the 
churches with which they have been associated 
during many centuries, although only a few of 
those sacred edifices have been destroyed or are 
desecrated. The noble head of La Vierge de 
St. Pierre-aux-Boeufs ; the tombs of Guillaume 
de Chanac (c. 1355), Philippe IV. (c. 1364), 
Philippe de Movilliers (1430) and Catherine 
d’Alencgon, will not be overlooked by artists and 
scholars who visit the new halls, although they 
may protest against the removal of the monu- 
—— from places where they were safely pre- 
served. 


Dr. SzenpREI in the new number of the 
Ungarische Revue has an article upon the Mag- 
yar origin of Albert Diirer’s family. Diirer 
himself says in his diary of 1524 that his father 
was born in the kingdom of Hungary, at a lit;'- 
village named Eytas, not far from Gyula, and 
eight miles from Grosswardein. Dr. Szendrei 
believes that he has identified Diirer’s ‘‘ Eytar: 
with the ruined Ajtés, which was destroyed by 
the Turks. Unfortunately the oldest documen- 
tary notices of this village date no further back 
than 1715, when the Banat was again rescued 
from the Turks. All earlier documents perished 
under the Turkish rule. ‘‘Ajto” in Magyar, 
says the writer, is equivalent to the German 
“Thi,” and “ Ajtés” to ‘‘ Thiirer” (or in South 
German dialect “ Diirer”). Dr. Szendrei believes 
that the Diirers of Hungary belonged to a noble 
family, and he imagines that in the Florence 
portrait of A. Diirer's father (1490) he can trace 
‘‘the finest Magyar type of the Békéser 
Komitat.” 

Ir is reported by the architects, MM. Boes- 
willwald and Von Schmidt, called upon by the 





municipality of Strasbourg to examine the cathe- 
dral of that city, that the exterior is in a bad 
state, needing prompt repairs in many parts, 
after which other portions of the building, al- 
though not immediately in danger, will require 
attention before many years have elapsed. The 
interior is cracked here and there, but the re- 
pairs demanded by the military operations of 
1870 have been serviceable in preventing much 
decay. 


Tue September number of the Artist will 
contain the first of a series of ‘ Letters to Living 
Artists.’ The letters will be anonymous, but 
the style will probably render the secret a toler- 
ably open one to literary readers. The first 
letter of the series is appropriately addressed to 
Sir Frederic Leighton. 


THE death, on the 13th inst., is recorded of 
Mr. John Gregory Crace, the well-known de- 
corator, whose doings in his own line of busi- 
ness often called forth lively comments from 
artists, although not a few of his efforts, espe- 
cially the decorations of the Art Treasures build- 
ing at Manchester in 1857 and the edifice in 
which the International Exhibition of 1862 was 
held, were worthy of thanks and grateful recog- 
nition as both tentative and fortunate. He 
was a decorator by birth, being descended from 
Mr. Thomas Crace, whose son Edward, in con- 
junction with another son, Charles, decorated 
the interior of James Wyatt’s Pantheon, Oxford 
Street, and in 1780 was appointed Curator of 
the King’s Pictures. John, son of Edward, 
worked for Taylor, Chambers, and Soane, and 
decorated Carlton House and several large 
theatres in London. John was succeeded by 
Frederick, his eldest son, who decorated the 
Pavilion at Brighton, and was father of J. G. 
Crace, lately deceased. It was Frederick who 
formed the invaluable collection of maps and 
drawings of London which is now in the Print 
Room. John Gregory Crace was born in 1809, 
and, when his studies were complete, decorated 
Chatsworth, Devonshire House, Taymouth 
Castle, and St. James’s Theatre. We quote the 
Builder of last week. 

Herr FerDInaAND BELLERMANN, a German 
landscape painter of note, died on the 10th inst. 
at Berlin. 


— 








MUSIC 
NEW SONG ALBUMS. 


Twelve Lyrics. Words by Harold Boulton, 
music by Goring Thomas. (Cramer & Co.) 


Ten Songs. By Laurence Kellie. (Metzler & 
Co.) 
Five ongs. Words by Thomas Moore, music 


by Lancelot Martley. (London Music Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

Six Songs. By F. H. Crossley. (Augener & 
Co.) 

Quattro Canzonette Toscane. Di Centa Della 
Morea. (Same publishers. ) j 

Six Sacred Songs. By B. Molique. 
lishers.) 


Taat a demand has sprung up for songs of a 
higher class than ordinary shop ballads there 
can no longer be any doubt, for the supply of a 
better kind is rapidly increasing. The lyrics of 
Mr. Goring Thomas, a few of which are for two 
voices, are written with consummate musicianly 
taste and a certain daintiness of expression. 
The influence of the French school, which has 
been so frequently noted in Mr. Thomas's music, 
is here less conspicuous than usual. While the 
voice is well cared for, much of the effect is due 
to the accompaniments, which, however, are never 
too prominent or elaborate. While bestowing 
a hearty welcome on these charming trifles we 
may express the hope that before very long Mr. 
Thomas will produce something of greater sig- 
nificance. From the composer of ‘ Nadeshda 

much is required. 
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Mr. Kellie’s songs are somewhat peculiar and 
eveneccentric. The composer has commendably 
endeavoured to avoid commonplace phrases ; 
but in so doing he occasionally approaches the 
border line between unconventionality and ugli- 
ness. Such an example as “Far away in a 
land ” could scarcely be rendered palatable even 
by asinger and an cay Spr of the highest 
class. At the same time the aggregate of merit 
in the songs is considerable, and the composer is 
evidently an ambitious musician, who will, in all 
probability, do much better as he gains experi- 
ence. 

Composers, as a rule, have not been very suc- 
cessful in setting to music the glowing amatory 
verse of Tom Moore, and Mr. Martley cannot 
be regarded as an exception to the rule. He 
writes like a musician, but his songs are sadly 
deficient in melodic charm. The music surges 
onwards with a good deal of force, and yet 
never impresses the hearer with a sense of sin- 
cerity. The most successful—or rather the least 
unsuccessful—is No, 5, ‘‘I will, I will, the con- 
flict’s past,” which an energetic bass singer 
might render effective. 

Mr. Crossley’s songs are simpler, less affected, 
and altogether more pleasing, though as regards 
freshness of idea it cannot be said that they are 
remarkable. The first three are mere fragments, 
but the rest are symmetrical and, on the whole, 
expressive. The words are selected from good 
writers, and the voice part is kept within the 
compass either of mezzo-soprano or baritone. 

Signor Della Morea’s Italian canzonets are ex- 
tremely simple, and more noteworthy for un- 
sophisticated tune than any other quality. That 
they possess much intrinsic value cannot be said, 
but in their modest way they are pleasing, and 
are, therefore, more successful than larger efforts 
of much pretence and little achievement. 

Molique’s sacred lyrics are equal, if not 
superior, to any of the foregoing. True, many 
of the phrases sound conventional and hack- 
neyed, but the writing is natural and un- 
affected, and the requirements of the voice are 
always lovingly cared for. A glance through a 
series of new books of songs such as the fore- 
going, which are intended to be, and are, superior 
to ordinary ballads, shows that musical genius is 
as much required in this branch of composition 
as in any of the more elaborate forms, and as 
rarely to be met with. 





We have also received three books of Standard 
English Songs, edited by W. A. Barrett (Augener 
& Co.), containing ditties from the sixteenth 
century to Balfe. As may be supposed, the 
compositions differ greatly in merit, really noble 
lyrics by Purcell and others being placed side by 
side with pieces possessing no merit of any kind. 
Also before us are two numbers of Metzler’s Red 
Album of Vocal and Instrumental Music, contain- 
ing modern songs by Goring Thomas, Sullivan, 
Pinsuti, Smart, Spohr, Tours, Cellier, Molloy, 
Barnby, Benedict, Cowen, and other composers. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Ir is quite possible that the Promenade Con- 
certs at Her Majesty’s, commenced last Saturday 
under the musical direction of Signor Bevignani, 
will prove of higher artistic import than any 
other enterprise of the same kind for many 
years. The programmes have hitherto been 
above the average in merit, though containing 
no complete works of the first rank. The 
orchestra, with Mr. G. H. Betjemann as leader 
and a considerable number of our leading orches- 
tral players at the principal desks, is exceedingly 
good in quality, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be called upon to interpret higher class music 
than operatic selections and dance music, The 


soloists have already included such artists as 
M. de Pachmann, M. Nachéz, Mr. Lloyd, Miss 
Alice Gomez, Miss Annie Marriott, and Miss 
Hilda Wilson. 


The conversion of the interior 








of the house into a representation of an Eliza- 
bethan town shows, unquestionably, a great deal 
of cleverness in design and arrangement, but 
the glaring incongruities constantly presented to 
the eye have a painfully inartistic effect. 

A soMEwuart better classical programme was 
offered on Wednesday at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Fairly good performances were given of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony and the Overture 
to ‘Oberon’; but there is a certain want of pre- 
cision in the playing of Signor Arditi’s orchestra. 
Herr Arthur Friedheim gave a commendable 
rendering of Weber’s Concertstiick. 


THE Middlesborough Musical Unionannounces 
three subscription concerts, instead of two as in 
former seasons. ‘Elijah’ will be given on 
December 11th, with Mr. Watkin Mills in the 
leading part ; a miscellaneous concert, with the 

-operation of Herr Joachim, on March 5th, 

890 ; and another miscellaneous concert, with 
orchestra, on April 16th. The prospectus speaks 
of the increasing interest taken in high-class 
music in Middlesborough. 

Tuer Bayreuth performances which ended last 
Sunday were far more successful than those of 
any previous year, and the stability of Wagner's 
extraordinary enterprise may now be considered 
as assured, On the whole, the artistic excellence 
of the representations has also been maintained, 
though it cannot be said that in all cases the 
performers were beyond criticism. Some of those 
who have been associated with Wagner’s works 
for a considerable period, such as Herr Vogl, 
Frau Materna, Frau Sucher, and Friulein Mal- 
ten, are now past their prime, and of the 
younger performers only Herr Van Dyck has 
any of the qualities of a really great artist. 
With a fine presence, a powerful voice, and 
marked dramatic ability, he gives the finest im- 
personation of Parsifal we have yet witnessed ; 
but it remains to be seen whether he would be 
equally acceptable in other parts. It is in the 
superlative excellence of the orchestra, chorus, 
and scenic arrangements that the pre-eminence 
of the Bayreuth performances chiefly lies, the 
effect, of course, being immeasurably heightened 
by the perfection of the arrangements for hear- 
ing and the general conditions under which the 
works are given. The Bayreuth festivals are, 
therefore, likely to maintain the prestige they 
have attained, though it behoves Frau Wagner 
and those with whom she is associated to give 
the most careful consideration to the work of 
selecting artists. In spite of earnest entreaties 
for more performances next year, it is probable 
that the next series will not take place until 
1891, when ‘ Tannhiuser’ will be produced on 
an imposing scale, the later version, of course, 
being used. 


Tue death is announced of Madame Puzzi, who 
for very many years was one of the most eminent 
teachers of singing in this country. As Mlle. 
Giacinta Toso, she made her début at the King’s 
Theatre in 1827, but on her marriage with 
Signor Puzzi, a horn player, in the same season, 
she quitted the stage for the branch of the pro- 
fession in which she was destined to become 
extraordinarily successful. Madame Puzzi was 
in her eighty-second year. 


THE forthcoming performances of classical 
plays at the Paris Odéon Theatre will include 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ with music 
by M. Gabriel Fauré; ‘Twelfth Night,’ with 
music by M. Widor; and ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ with music by M. Benjamin Godard ; 
also Goethe’s ‘ Egmont,’ with Beethoven’s music. 
M. Lamoureux will conduct, and his admirable 
orchestra will assist. 


Gtucx’s ‘ Orfeo’ has been performed a dozen 
times with great success at the Nuovo Theatre 
at Naples, The embodiment of the leading part 
by Mile. Giulia Ravogli is spoken of in the 
highest terms. 


_ THE project to erect a statue of Mendelssohn 
in Leipzig, which has been in abeyance for many 








years, is now in a fair way of accomplishment. 
The Municipality has headed the subscriptions 
with 5,000 marks (2501.). 

Two violins belonging to the deceased per- 
former and teacher Alard have recently been 
sold, a Stradivarius for 2,000/. and a Stainer 
for 2601. A third violin by Guarnerius was left 
by will to the Paris Conservatoire. 

M. AmproisE THomas’s opera ‘Hamlet’ was 
performed on August 10th for the fiftieth time 
at the Hofoper of Vienna, and on the following 
day the 250th performance of Wagner’s ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ took place. 

TuHE local authorities of Crema, the birthplace 
of the late Signor Bottesini, have started a sub- 
scription list for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment in memory of the deceased virtuoso. 








DRAMA 


—~— 


Shakespeare. Par James Darmesteter. (Paris, 
Lectne & Oudin.)—The publishers showed good 
judgment in asking that distinguished scholar 
M. Darmesteter to write a notice of Shakspeare 
for their series of ‘‘ Classiques Populaires.” As 
his book is not addressed to advanced students, 
but to the ordinary French reader, he wisely 
avoids the discussion of obscure subjects. For 
instance, he advances no theories about the 
sonnets. After giving a careful statement of 
biographical facts, he divides the plays into 
groups. He sees that no exact chronological 
classification can be made, but he holds that it 
is possible “établir des groupes, des périodes 
tranchées.” Afterwards he proceeds to give an 
account of each play separately. The consider- 
ation of ‘The Tempest’ affords him an oppor- 
tunity of denouncing those “ grands prétres du 
réalisme contemporain, sorte des pédants de 
Yignoble, qui ne voient dans Vhumanité que 
luxure, égoisme, et imbécillité.” As M. Darme- 
steter possesses an attractive style and ample 
knowledge of his subject, this handbook can 
hardly fail to secure a wide circle of readers. 
The illustrations vary in quality. Inextinguish- 
able laughter would rise among the happy 
‘*oods” if Mr. Irving were to bring on the 
stage such weird: sisters as are represented on 
p. I 

Marlowes Werke. Historisch-kritische Aus- 
gabe von H. Breymann und A. Wagner. — II. 
Doctor Faustus. Hrsg. von H. Breymann. (Heil- 
bronn, Henninger.)—This is the second instal- 
ment of an edition of Marlowe, the first part of 
which appeared four years ago (Athen., No. 
3019). This is slow progress, but Prof. Brey- 
mann has been delayed by the multifarious 
duties imposed on him at Munich, where he 
certainly seems unmercifully worked. There 
is a careful introduction, which, like the collec- 
tion of various readings placed at the foot of 
each page of the play, is characterized by true 
German thoroughness. The texts of the quarto 
of 1604 and that of 1616 are printed on opposite 
pages. No explanatory notes are appended, and 
this is perhaps as well, unless Prof. Breymann 
was prepared to give us notes of more value 
than his colleague’s to ‘Tamburlaine,’ Like 
Prof. Wagner, Prof. Breymann runs a tilt at 
Col. Cunningham. These worthy Germans are 
evidently unable to understand that, although 
the colonel did not work after the manner of a 
Teutonic professor, he had qualifications for 
editing Marlowe not to be found at Halle or 
Munich. The patient minuteness of the colla- 
tion is wonderful. Among the quartos collated 
is that of 1619 from the copy belonging to Mr. 
Locker, who is rewarded by the following 
grotesque note: ‘‘ Ueber Locker siehe Sted- 
man, Vict. Poets. Lo. 1876 S. 272 £.” It can 
hardly be said that the results achieved by Prof. 
Breymann are commensurate with the toil he 
has undergone. 
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MR. JAMES ALBERY. 


On Thursday in last week James Albery died 
at his lodgings in St. Martin’s Lane. He had 
long been unwell, though his immediate death 
was not expected. He was originally in trade. 
In conjunction with Mr. J. J. Dilley he adapted 
* Le Docteur Robin,’ produced by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin under the title of ‘Doctor Davey.’ His 
first conspicuous success was with the ‘Two 
Roses,’ produced at the Vaudeville, June 4th, 
1870. The reception of the piece was tumultu- 
ous, and it lifted Albery into a position in which 
he could not maintain his foothold. The ‘ Two 
Thorns,’ thus named after a suggestion in these 
columns, was given at the St. James’s, March 4th, 
1871. Then followed ‘ Tweedie’s Rights,’ Vaude- 
ville, May 27th, 1871, a grimly comic two-act 
drama of delirium tremens; ‘ Apple Blossoms,’ 
a comedy in three acts, Vaudeville, September 
9th, 1871 ; ‘ Forgiven,’ a comedy in four acts, 
Globe, March 9th, 1872. On February 15th, 
1873, ‘ Oriana,’ a fairy comedy, was given at the 
Globe; and on September 13th of the same year 
‘The Will of Wise King Kino,’ a fairy extra- 
vaganza, at the Princess’s. In 1874 Albery pro- 
duced at the Globe, April 6th, ‘ Wig and Gown,’ 
a three-act comedy for Mr. Toole; andon April 
22nd, at the Vaudeville, ‘Pride,’ a comedy in 
three acts. ‘ The Spendthrift ; or, the Scrivener’s 
Daughter,’ a comedy, was played at the Olympic, 
May 24th, 1875. On December 4th, 1876, ‘ The 
Man in Possession,’ a three-act comic drama, was 
given at the Gaiety. ‘ Jingle,’ a farcical comedy, 
from ‘ Pickwick,’ was given at the Lyceum, July 
8th, 1878. In December, 1879, he adapted for 
the Court the ‘Old Love and the New’ of 
Mr. Bronson Howard; and on May 29th, 1880, 
gave ‘Jack and Jill,’ a three-act comedy, at the 
Vaudeville. He wrote the libretto of Mr. Alfred 
Cellier’s ‘Spectre Knight,” and produced in 
America ‘ Fortune,’ a play which only ran two 
nights. His adaptations include ‘Pink Domi- 
nos,’ Criterion, March 31st, 1877 ; ‘ The Crisis,’ 
Haymarket, December 2nd, 1878; ‘Number 
Twenty ; or, the Bastille of Calvados’ (in col- 
laboration with Mr. Joseph Hatton), Princess’s, 
November 30th, 1878; and ‘ Duty,’ Prince of 
Wales’s, September 27th, 1879. With Mr. 
Hatton he also wrote ‘The Vicar.’ His comedies, 
though brightly written and ingenious, were de- 
fective in construction ; and his dialogue, though 
often happy and fanciful, had a sort of gro- 
tesqueness not always to the taste of the public. 
In ‘ Oriana’ he was seen at his best. Passages 
from this might almost have been ascribed to 
the Elizabethan epoch. Discouraged and baffled, 
he retired from serious work for the stage, or 
approached it only with adaptations such as 
*Where’s the Cat ?’ 1880; ‘ Little Miss Muffet,’ 
1882 ; and ‘ Featherbrain,’ in which few traces 
of his higher gifts could be discerned. He was, 
in a sense, attached as dramatist to the Criterion, 
at which his wife, Miss Mary Moore, has of late 
been a leading actress. 





‘ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,’ Iv. ii. 38-9, 


OnE naturally feels some hesitation in offering 
a new solution of a critical problem which has 
been just before discussed by two Shakspeare 
scholars so distinguished as Mr. P. A. Daniel 
and Dr. Brinsley Nicholson. I venture to think, 
however, that the riddle admits, without much 
difficulty, of a simple and probable answer. I 
should prefer to read :— 

I see that men make ropes in such a scaine, 
That we’ll forsake ourselves, 

Scaine (Fr. in Cotgrave, escaigne), which in 
the writing of the time could be very easily mis- 
taken by the printer for scarre, would, of course, 
represent skein as now usually spelt. The allu- 
sion would be to the entangled skein of vows, 
protestations, and arguments which Bertram 
had been twisting into a rope. This was so 
compacted together that Diana can hold out no 
longer. She professes that she will give up 


rather than attempt to unravel it. 





In favour of this view I would point to the 
fact that language connected with ropes or rope- 
making was evidently used in Shakspeare's time 
of speeches and discourses, with a certain dis- 
paragement, however, somewhat like the phrase 
still in use, ‘spinning a long yarn.” I may 
adduce ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ II. iv. 152-154, 
“T pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this, 
that was so full of his ropery?” Some explanation 
is furnished by Romeo’s answer, ‘‘ A gentleman, 
nurse, that loves to hear himself talk, and will 
speak more in a minute than he will stand to 
in a month.” Another illustrative passage is 
‘Taming the Shrew,’ I. ii. 110-112, “She may, 
perhaps, call him half a score knaves or so ; 
why, that’s nothing; an he begin once, he'll 
rail in his rope-tricks.” Here the reference is 
pretty obviously to a dexterous and unexpected, 
if tortuous use of language. 

With Dr. Nicholson I agree that the apostrophe 
in rope’s (first and second folios) is of small 
importance. Tuomas TYLER. 








Bramstic Gossiy. 


THE new Drury Lane drama, by Mr. Henry 
Hamilton and Mr. Augustus Harris, is to be 
produced on the 21st of September. It tells a 
story of Roundheads and Cavaliers, and will be 
acted by Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Ada Neil- 
son, and Miss Laura Villiers, and Messrs. Henry 
Neville, Arthur Dacre, Luigi Lablache, and 
Harry Nicholls. The Hon. Lewis Wingfield 
will design the dresses. 


A DOUBLE change was made on Monday night, 
when ‘ Our Flat’ and ‘ Boys will be Boys’ were 
transferred from the Opéra Comique to the 
Strand, and ‘ Ausop’s Fables,’ hitherto played at 
the Strand, was taken to the Comedy. As now 
acted, ‘Our Flat’ is very mirthful, and its 
second act, with its curious pantomime effects, 
elicits roars of laughter. Mr. Edouin and Miss 
Fanny Brough are the supports of the play, but 
the acting as a whole is creditable. 

Miss Fortescue will begin at the Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham, on the 16th of September a 
long country tour under the direction of Mr. 
George Coleman. 


Mr. Tootz has played during the week at the 
Grand Theatre. 

THE Olympic Theatre is, it is said, to be 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett is spoken of as a probable lessee. 


Mr. Gaston Murray, whose death is an- 
nounced, was born in London in 1826,and made 
his début in London March 2nd, 1855, at the 
Lyceum, as Tom Saville in , Used Up.’ He 
played in various London and country theatres. 
He was a brother of Leigh Murray and Edward 
Murray, and the husband of Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, a well-known actress. His real name 
was, we believe, Gaiston Parker Wilson. 

Dr. GEFFCKEN, who has tried his hand at 
many things, both literary and political, is 
about to appear in the réle of a dramatist. 
He has written an historical drama, entitled 
‘Rudolph von Schwaben,’ and is now taking 
steps for its performance in New York. Should 
the play be accepted, the versatile doctor will 
repair next autumn to America. 

M. Damata, news of whose death has been 
received, was but a short time on the stage, 
but had already displayed genuine ability. He 
was a Greek, and had served in the army and in 
diplomacy. After becoming naturalized in France, 
he adopted the stage, and appeared with 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt (whom he married) 
as Armand Duval in ‘La Dame aux Camilias,’ 
and in ‘Frou-Frou,’ ‘ Fédora,’ ‘Le Maitre de 
Forges,’ and other pieces. Upon his late appear- 
ance in London signs of illness were apparent, but 
his premature death seemed scarcely conceivable. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. W. O.—R. S8.—P. T.—J. M.— 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
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AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE WORK FOR ALE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
&e, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. Vols. I. to 1V., cloth, price Two 
Guineas, 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
THE MAORI: 


HIS MYTHOLOGY AND TRADITIONS. 
HORO-UTA OR TAKI-TUMU MIGRATION, 
By JOHN WHITE. 


In the press, to be published shortly, post 8vo. cloth extra, 
ice 5s, 


AMMONIA and AMMONIUM 
COMPOUNDS. 


Comprising their Manufacture from Gas-liquor, and from 
Spent-oxide (with the recovery from the latter of the bye- 
products, Sulphur, Sulphocyanides, Prussian-blue, &c.); 
special attention being given to the analysis, properties, and 
treatment of the raw materials and final products. 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR MANUFACTURERS, 
CHEMISTS, GAS ENGINEERS, AND DRYSALTERS. 
From personal experience, and including the most recent 
Discoveries and Improvements. 
By Dr. R. ARNOLD. 
Translated from the German by 
HAROLD G. COLMAN, Ph.D. M.S&c. 


Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


5] 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
Contents. 
LONDON MOCK PARLIAMENTS. John Lillie. 
With 11 ILLUSTRATIONS by HARRY FURNISS. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS at the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
a CHILD. With 20 ILLUSTRATIONS from PAINT- 
A LITTLE JOURNEY in the WORLD: a Novel. Part VI. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
The RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT in FRANCE. M. Edmone 


de Pressensé, Senator. 
The PENDRAGON TRIAL: a SBStory. Lynde Palmer. 


KENTUCKY FAIRS. James Lane Allen. 12 Illustrations, 
from Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, &c. 


JOE GILFILLAN: a Story. John Elliott Curran. 


The OLDEST and SMALLEST SECT in the WORLD. Rev. 
John F. Hurst, D.D. 
JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. 


Fenimore Woolson. 

HOLY MOSCOW. Theodore Child. 
by T. de Thulstrup. 

TO the CUCKOO: aSonnet. William Wordsworth. Wit> 
2 Illustrations, drawn by Alfred Parsons. 


&c., &c. Over 60 Illustrations. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 2s.; cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE. 


By B,D, BLACKMORE. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


[Now ready. 








(Conclusion.) Constance 


15 Illustrations, drawn 





Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


By GASTON TISSANDIER, 
Editor of La Nature. 


With 36 Illustrations of the ‘‘ Tower ” while in construction, 
and a Facsimile of an Autograph Letter from M. ELrFEl. 


Contents :—Origin of the Tower—The Foundations—The 
Ironwork—The Scaffolding and the Cranes—The Hydraulic 
Presses—The Campanile and the Lighthouse—The Staircases 
and the Elevators—What is the Use of the Eiffel Tower ?— 
Biographical Notice of M. Gustave Hiffel, &c. 





London : 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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GOOD COMPANIONS BY ROAD, RAIL, OR RIVER. 


Smith, Elder & Co.'s 
Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works. 


ndy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type. 
aaitied Each Work complete in 1 vol. , 








Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 28, each, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 


ROMANTIC TALES. 
DOMESTIC STORIES, 





By HOLME LEE. 


AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. 

WARP and WOOF. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNE. 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE TALBOT. 

COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE’S TRIAL. 

MR. WYNYARD’S WARD 

The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
MOLLY BAWN. 

PHYLLIS. 

PORTIA. 

MRS. 


GEOFFREY. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 
ROSSMOYNE. 


DORIS. 

BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 

GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 

FAITH and UNFAITH. 

LADY BRANKSMERE. 

10s, LORD BERRESFORD, and other 
es. 





** These Volumes may also be had in limP 
cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above. 


RECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES of the 
naan the COURT, and the CLUBS. By Captain 


GRASF AY YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn 
AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 


TALES of the COLONIES ; or. Adventures 
fan Emigrant. By C. ROWCRK 


LAVIN tA. By, the Author of ‘ Dr. Antonio’ 
noni. 
HESTER "KIRTON. By KATHARINE 8. 
MACQUOID. 


BY the SEA. By K.8. ge ay 
The HOTEL du PETIT ST. JEA 


VERA. By t the Author of the ‘Hotel du 
Petit St 


IN net STATE of LIFE. By Hami.ron 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By HaMILron 


MR. and MC MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
* Behind the Vei 


The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By M.M. 
ERCKMANN-CHA 


GABi eid DENVER. ." OLIVER Mapox 


TAKE. CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON RE 


FRARL and EMERALD. By R. E. FRan- 


LO 
ISEULTE. By, the Author of ‘ The Hotel du 
Petit St. Jeai 


PENRUDDOCKE. By HAMILTON AIDE. 

A GARDEN of WOMEN. By SARAH TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. ERcxk- 
MANN-CHATRIAN 

MATRIMONY. By “W. E. Norr 
MADEMOISELLE | DE MERSAO.. “By W. E. 


BEN: MILNER’S WOOING. By H. Les. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By MARGARET VELEY. 
MESA AL. By the Author of ‘John 


“JOHN "HERRING. By the Author of 


NO NEW "THING. By W. E. Norris. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D.C. Murray. 
atts fhe DEBT. By RicHaRp AsHE Kine 


“COUR RD ROYAL. By the Author of ‘ Me- 
halah,’ ‘ John Herring,’ &€. 
The HEIR of the AGES. By J. Payyn. 
DEMOS. By GEORGE GISSING. 
LOLA: a zae of the Rock. 
_GRIFFIT 
* These Feteens can also be had in limp 
oth, price 2s, 6d, 


By ARTHUR 





SON ONN OOeeeeaeee 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS BY 
EMINENT MODERN WRITERS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, fcap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. 


* Demos,’ ‘ Thyrza,’ &. 
Just published, 


‘John Herring,’ &c. Fecap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or cloth limp, 


b ~e.: 
2s. 6d.) 


‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’ &c. 


The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘John 


Herring,’ &c. Fecap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. each 6s. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. (Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.) 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
va CABLE. (Cheap Edition, 2s. and By MISS THACKERAY. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 


The ‘GAVEROCKS, (Cheap Edition, 2s. and 
2s. 6d.) The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 


By GEORGE GISSING. TO ESTHER, and other Sketches 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in Eng- | BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
land. (Cheap Edition, 2s.) The STORY of ELIZABETH ; TWO HOURS; 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ VICE VERSA.’ FROM an ISLAND. 
A FALLEN IDOL. (Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d.) | MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
The GIANT'S ROBE. MRS. DYMOND. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, each 5s. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 

JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. WOTHERING HEIGHTS. By EmiIty 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With a Preface a cod aenale of beth "Authors by 
- | HARL’ TTE 
VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE Seagal ie TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By | 

The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. HAR- | _ ANNE Bronte 
—- Bronte; and POEMS, by her x Mee and | LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. | 
FarHer. ASKELL. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 Volumes, without Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, each 3s. 6d. 


By MRS, GASKELL. | By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 
NORTH and SOUTH. =n me WILKIE COLLINS. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. Y E. ARMADALE. 
CRANFORD, and other Stories. AFTER DARK. 


By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
a nl The GREY WOMAN, and other} | The om &... and the FENS. 


LIZZIE LEIGH, A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
and other Stories. CARITA. | WITHIN the PRECINCTS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By MARGARET VELEY. 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON, FOR PERCIVAL. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
The CLAVERINGS. enn = ASHE KING. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By W. E. NORRIS. 
TRANSFORMATION : a Romance. |! NO NEW THING. 

*,* Popular Editions of the above, without Illustrations, 2s. or 2s. 6d. each. 


Fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. per Volume, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, or in paper cover, ls, 
THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Twenty-seven Volumes. 

*,* The Set of 27 Volumes can also be had in a handsome ebonized case, price 2/, 12s. 6d 


JESS. 











With Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, price 1s, 6d. per Volume. 
POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


In Seven Volumes, 


On MONDAY NEXT (Sixpence), New Series, No. 75, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for September, 
containing The BURNT MILLION, by James sem, Author of ‘By Proxy, 
&c. Chaps. 10-13—FRESH-WATER FISHES—A TRIO of FIENDS—A 
FORTUNE on FOUR LEGS—A BORDER HILLSIDE—HONOR VICTIS,— 
and The COUNTY. Chaps. 33-36. 


Fcap. 8vo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Pocket Edition. 


A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, Author of 
RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author of 


UNDER-CURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ 


‘Smith, Elder & Co,’s 
| Popular Library of 
| Cheap Editions of 
_ Standard Works. 


| Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type. 
Each work complete in 1 vol. 








| Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
NO NAME. 
ARMADALE. 
AFTER DARK. 


*,*" The Volumes may also be had in 
picture boards, each 2s, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
| JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
| WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By EmILy 
Bronte. AGNES GREY. By Annzg Bronte. With 
Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by CuaRLorre 
BRonrTe. 
The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
| To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 
| VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
| ANNE BRONTE. 


By 





| 

| 

| By Mrs, GASKELL. 

| WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 

| ROTH, and other Tales. 

| LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 

| 


LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 





By LEIGH HUNT. 
| IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 
| from the English Poets. 
| The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrated. 
| AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 
MEN. WOMEN, and BOOKS: a felnation ot 
| ketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs 
A un of HONEY from MOUNT “HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
| Poetry in General. 
TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 








} Uniform with the above. 

The SMALL HOUSE a ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOP 

The CLAVERINGS. By “ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 


ROMOLA. By GeoRGE ELIOT. 

TRANSFORMATION. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 

DEERBROOK. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By HARRIE? 
MARTINEAU. 


The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author ot 
* Unawares.’ 

LECTURESon the ENGLISH HUMOURIBES 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W 
THACKERAY. 

The FOUR GEORGES. With Tinstrations 
by the Author. By W. M. THACKE 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL én "FRUR. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE 

CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale o7 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
* Wheat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By Hotme LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs, OLI- 
PHANT. 








With a Prefatory Note by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 
NOTICE.—The Volumes containing Selections from the Poems of Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning published by Messrs. Routledge & Sons and by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. do not 
contain the latest alterations and additions made by the Author—which alterations and 





additions are numerous and important. 





SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
JAMES PA 

EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. 
THACKER. 


°° Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their Catalogue post free on application. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


7 VOLUME IN THE CAVENDISH a. 
In large crown 8vo. cloth, uncut, price 3s. 6d 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, Essayist and 


CRITIC. Selections from his Writings, with a Memoir, 
Biographical and Critical. By ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
Author of * The Book-lover’s Enchiridion,’ ‘ Memoir of 
Emerson,’ &c. With Steel Portrait. 

Mr. Treland’s lifelong acquaintance with the Works of 
Hazlitt, one of the most brilliant essayists of the century, and 
certainly the most hardly treated man of genius of his time, 
— that this volume is edited with care and discrimi- 
nation 

125 Copies have been printed on fine Thick Paper, crown 
quarto, with an engraving of Winterslows Hutt, a favourite 
resort of Hazlitt. 

“‘Mr. Ireland has made a wide and excellent selection from 
Hazlitt’s works, so ample and judicious that, while it may no 
doubt lead to a study of the complete essays, it may be said 
to afford in itself the material for a fair conclusion as to the 
place which he should occupy in our literature.” — Morning Post. 

‘* Every lover of literature should read, if he can, all that 
Hazlitt ever wrote, for he will find it rich ‘in nutriment for the 
intellectual and spiritual nature. Meanwhile Mr. Ireland's 
volume may have the effect of bringing Hazlitt’s merits once 
more before the public.” —G/lobe, 


NEW EDITION OF AN) eae erates FLOWERING 
In 4 vols. medium aoe cloth, gilt top, price 31. 


The FLOWERING PLANTS, 
GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN’ 
and their ALLIES, the CLUB MOSSES, PEPPER. 
WORTS, and HORSETAILS. By ANNE PRATT. 
With 313 accurately Coloured Plates. 

This Set contains all the matter and Illustrations of the 
original Six-volume Edition, now out of print. 
In medium 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 15s. 


The GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, and their ALLIES, the CLUB 
MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, and HORSETAILS. With 
74 accurately Coloured Plates. 

Now ready, the SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
n medium 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s. 


I 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. With numerous 
Original Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 
Now ready, the ae sane small medium 8vo. cloth 
price 5s. 


SARA CREWE; or, What Happened 
at Miss Minchin’s ; ont EDITHA’S BURGLAR. By 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ With Lilustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 

THE LATE EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. 
Oblong 4to. gilt, price 6s. 


The BOOK of NONSENSE. Twenty- 


sixth Edition, reissue in its original form, with 110 droll 
Illustrations, ‘printed in black and white, with full Letter- 
press Descriptions. 

Oblong 4to. gilt, price 6s. 


MORE NONSENSE. 104 Pages of 


droll Illustrations, with full Letterpress Descriptions. 
Square 16mo. gilt, price 3s. 67, 


NONSENSE SONGS and STORIES. 
With all the Original Illustrations, and a Preface hitherto 
unpublished. 

Square 16mo. gilt, price 3s 


NONSENSE BOTANY and ALPHA- 
BETS. With 162 Illustrations. 

From the Quarterly Review, October, 1888:—‘‘ The good 
and kind old man is gone; he was content to go, he said. 
But he has left a rich fund of harmless gaiety to those boys 
and girls he loved 80 ,well, and in their name we lay this 
wreath upon his grave.” 

aa POWERFUL re gery NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo. boards, price 2s. each. 


The QUEEN of BEDLAM. By Cap- 


tain CHARLES KING, Author of ‘ Dunraven Ranch,’ &c. 

“A bright, pleasant tale, with plenty of excitement, and 

Indian fighting, trials, and love-making of the most accept- 
able pattern.”—Sunday Times, 


The GARGRAVE MYSTERY. By 


HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of ‘The Green 
Hills by the Sea,’ &c. 
‘The story is well told, and the excitement and action of 
the piece sustained with considerable effect throughout.” 


Bookseller. 
In small 4to, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


’ 

LEAR’S NONSENSE DROLLERIES. 
Containing ‘ The Owl and the Pussy Cat’ and ‘The Duck 
and the Kangaroo.’ By EDWARD LEAR, Author of 
“The Book of Nonsense.’ With Original Illustrations by 
William Foster. 

“* This charming bit of real nonsense,” long out of print, has 
been reissued in a popular form, with humorous illustrations 
by Mr. W. Foster. 

A MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF HUMOUR. 
In demy 4to. stiff picture wrapper, price Ls. 


FOLLIES, FOIBLES, and FANCIES 
of FISH, FLESH, and FOWL. Figured by FOSTER. 
The drawings, some twenty-five in number, are by Mr. W. 
poner son of Birket Foster, to whom the little work is de- 

icate 

“ An artistic joke, make up of a series of clever humorous 
sketches, and all are good.”—Sussex Daily News. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 





Edinburgh Review. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 


FOR LITERARY MEN AND 


GENERAL READERS. 





Subscription, 10s, 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d, for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con- 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius ‘and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—“* Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
‘Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage— Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin —money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century ‘‘ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus’ in Georgics, 
iii. 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm — E. O. — Napoleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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Just received, crown 8vo. 6s. 
LAIN TALES from the HILLS. 
YARD KIPLING. 


stories.”’—Sunday Times. 
= eos with fun.”’—Allen’s "Indian Mail. 
«Laughter and tears for a whole evening. Broad Arrow. 


By Rvup- 


Crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


The CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. Literally Trans- | 


the Russian, for the Use of Students, by STUART H. 
1ated REY, “somal 8.C. of the Intelligence Branch, Q.M.G.’s De- 


partment, Sim 
a= cues Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street, London. 


SPENCER BLAGKETT & HALLAM’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD'S NOVELS. 
Now ready, cloth — 2s. 6d. each, with Frontispiece engraved in Paris, 
from Drawings by Laslett J. Pott. 


MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By 
L. B. WALFORD. 

The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, By 
Author of ‘ Cousins,’ ‘ Nan,’ ‘A Mere Child,’ &c. 


*,* The author’s other Novels will be published at short intervals, in 
due succession. 


THE SENSATIONAL WORK OF THE SEASON. 
Second Edition, with Preface, at all Booksellers’, 6s. 
A BABE in BOHEMIA, By Frank 
DANBY, Author of ‘ Dr. Phillips: a Maida Vale Idyl.’ 


“Most of the characters are clearly drawn from living people, who 
will not be flattered by the portraits. The Salvation Army scenes are 
excellent.” —TZruth. 


The NEW EVE. By Mr. Randolph, 
Author of ‘ One of Us,’ ‘ Mostly Fools,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


NEW STORY BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.-P. 
At all Bookstalls, ls. paper; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROLAND OLIVER. By Author of 
‘Dear Lady Disdain,’ & 


NEW cei BY ALAN MUIR, 
At all Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 


TUMBLEDOWN FARM. By Author 


of ‘ Lady Beauty,’ ‘Golden Girls,’ &c. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
A WILY WIDOW. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘Incognita,’ ‘The Sins of the Fathers,’ ‘The 
Survivors,’ ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ &c. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. By 


GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of ‘ In the Old Palazzo,’ &. 


The HAUNTED CHURCH. By James 
MURPHY, Author of ‘ The House on the Rath,’ &c. 
At all Booksellers’, 1s. paper covers; postage, 2d. 


FAVOUR and FORTUNE. By Author 


of ‘Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.’ 


RS. BURNETT’S NEW STORY. 
Stiff wrapper, 1s.; cloth gilt, ls. 6d. 


The PRETTY SISTER of JOSE. A 


Spanish Love Story. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of 
‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM, 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 











Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
(THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
for the YEAR 1889. 
Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 


MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~— 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 
Immediately will be published, 


A HANDBOOK TO THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 


With Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Index. 


By J. BADENACH NICOLSON, Advocate, Counsel to the Scotch 
Education Department, and W. J. MURE, , Advocate, Legal Secretary 
to the Lord Advocate for Scotland. 8vo. 'bs. 

“ A popular exposition of the Local Government Bill is being prepared 
by Mr. Badenach Nicolson, who is the principal draughtsman of the Bill, 
and Mr. Mure, the Lord Advocate’s secretary. This work will consist of 

n introductory chapter explaining the general scope of the marry 
fa a careful analysis of the clauses, full el ) the 
Acts of Parliament, to which many of the p' 











have 
Ya 


THE SCOTTISH ISAAC WALTON. 


Just published, 


ANGLING SONGS. By Thomas Tod 


STODDART. New Edition. With a Memoir by ANNA M. STOD- 
DART. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“The memoir of her father by Miss Stoddart is a pearl of a memoir.... 
It is a book of which a man should have two copies—one to keep with 
his fly-book in the pocket of his coat, and to lie in the boat with the 
landing net and cree! ; another copy to bind in morocco and place among 
honoured volumes on his shelves.” —Saturd. lay Review. 

“They have the uncommon quality of being the work of a man who 
was a good angler and a good poet.... -The ens ee &@ most interest- 
ing picture of a lovable and gifted man.’’—. 

“The book is full of gems of real poetry... NO angler should be 
without it.”"—Bristol Times. 


The MOOR andthe LOCH. Contain- 


= Minute Instructions in all Hs Sports, with Wanderings 
r Crag and Corrie, Flood and Fell. By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
Seventh Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 
“The book abounds with anecdote and incident, as well as instruction. 
«-The most experienced aka! teks both pleasure and profit from 
comparing notes and i of one of the most suc- 
cessful sportsmen of the pane ty Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A better book of its kind it would be difficult to imagine or desire.” 
Morning Post. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 


LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD ai GUN. By TOM 
SPEEDY. Second Edition, Revised and Balarged. With Tilustra- 
i Lieut,-General Hope Crealocke, C.B. C.M G., and others. 





“ The author treats of all weer of sport to be obtained with pes and 
gun in a manner certain to be of great interest.” —Land and Wat. 
* An admirable handbook to Scottish wi wild sports.” —TZimes. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 


INNE FORD'S MAGNESIA. 
e Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 


and safest Aperient for 7 ® Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
fants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








A NOVEL COMMENDED by MR. GLADSTONE and by DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


NOW READY, NEW CHEAP EDITION, 
Price THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Mr, GLADSTONE, in the Nineteenth Century :—“It is with some confidence that I commend to 
your readers a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled ‘For the Right.’ Although it is charged with the 
profoundest moral teaching, it has not the fault—I should say the unpardonable fault—of being a 


didactic novel. 


It does not trifle with the reader, so the reader should not attempt to trifle with the 


book. He ought to be the better for perusing, but if not the better he may be the worse.’ 


GEORGE Mac DONALD :— 
much admiration,” 


“T have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction which moved me with so 


: OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London: JAMES CLARKE & Co. 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be taken. 


It satisfies without loading the stomach, 


stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 


HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF VICTOR HUGO'S 
CELEBRATED DRAMA, 
Re BLAS. By W. D. 8S, ALEXANDER. 


In English twelve-syllable rhyming verse, a form in which it has never 
previously been published. 


Digby & Long, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just published, 
CONOMICAL, DAINTY, and PRACTICAL 
DISHES, with the Use of Liebig ‘‘ Company’s”” Extract of Meat. 
Compiled by EMILY CORFE. 
London: Liebig’s Extract ef Meat Company (Limited), 
9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
Post free on application. 





Now ready, 8vo. price 5s. 


(CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL STUDIES in the 
METAMORPHISM of ROCKS, 
Based ona = (with Appendices) written for the D.Sc. Degree 
n the University of London, 1888. 


By the oat A. IRVING, D.Sc.Lond. B.A. F.G.S., 
Senior Science Master at Wellington College. 


London : —— Green & Co. 


Cloth and aie 6s. ; 30 copies on n Large Paper, uniform 
‘Flower Pieces,’ 


LIFE and PHANTASY (Poems). 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
With Frontispiece by Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., and a Design by 
Arthur Hughes. 
Also a SONG with MUSIC. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 


NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d.; or on linen and 
varnished, ls. 6d. Post fre 


HAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. Simple 

for in Twenty Cases of Acci- 

dent wid Sudden 2 common F Children. It provides against :— 
Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, 
Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, 
Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallow- 


ing sce Buttons, &c., 
and 170, Piccadilly. 














unds. 
es Epps & Co. "18, “Threadneedie-street ; 





Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHEAF OF SONNETS. 


By J. M. W. SCHWARTZ, 
Author of ‘Nivalis a Tragedy,’ &c. 


A 


‘*To our mind these noble poems are quite up to Rossetti’s mark.... 
This beautiful little book reminds us once more of the masses of waste 
ability which are to be found in our country.” —Vanity Fair. 


“‘A poet of no mean degree. Perfect gems. Should be read by all who 
love refreshing pure poetry.”—Northern Whig. 


“A book in which those of poetic temperament will delight. 
thoughts, nobly and gracefully expressed.’’— Liverpool Post. 


Grand 


“ Dignity, power, and veep a ae of expression characterize his 
verse.” —Graphic. 


“Admirably constructed, gracefully written, the sonnets contain a 
wealth of poetic thoughts.””—Liverpool Courier. 


Remington & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Meeting at New 1 ‘Tyne, Sep , 1889. 


HE OFFICIAL LOCAL INDUSTRIAL GUIDE. 
Edited by WIGHAM RICHARDSON, Esq., 
and tg among others, the following valuable Papers :—AGRI- 
CULTURE, by T. Bell—CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, by 
Stuart—COACH- BUILDING, by John Philipson—ENGINEERING, by 
w. rd een and STEEL, by C. L. Bell—HARBOURS of the N.E. 
J. Messent-~LEAD MANUFACTURE, by R. C. Cookson— 
y J. B. pikines— RAILWAY 8S, by W. G. Laws—SHIP- 
BUILDING, by J. A. R 
Illustrated with ctabenies Mars, Plans, &c., lithographed in colours. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. ; sone free, 2s. 3d. 
Cloth binding, 3s:; post free, 3s. 3s. 


Published by Andrew Reid, Sons & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne and Pater- 
Noster-row, London. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREEP 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. Liberal Loss Settlements, Prompt. 
Payment of Claims. ae C. MACDONALD, Joint 
ANCIS B MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 
LOSSES PA PAID over 17,0C0,0001. 


A LELEN'S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 











ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Trave 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Foanded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 101. to 10,0001. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 


F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


Suits all. 





ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Picture covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. 


BESANT and RICE’S NOVELS. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. 


BAY 
MY LITTLE GIRL. | The SEAMY SIDE. 


The CASE of MR. LUCRAFT. The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
the 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. | The 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. | F 
The MONKS of THELEMA. '! 


CHAPLAIN of 
ET. 


eg in TRAFALGAR'S 





WALTER BESANT’S NOVELS. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM, CHILDREN of GIBEON. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. 
UNCLE JaCK. 


WELL THEN. 





The WORLD WENT VERY 





GRANT ALLEN’S NOVELS. 
STRANGE STORIES. PHILISTIA. 
BABY IN ALL SHADES. 
The BECKONING HAND, | FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. 





BRET HARTE’S NOVELS. 


An HEIRESS of RED-DOG. a 

LUCK of ROARING CAMP. 

CALIFORNIAN STORIES. GABRIEL CONROY. 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NOVELS. 


The SHADOW of the SWORD. 
A CHILD of NATURE. ANNAN WATER. 
GOD and the MAN. The NEW ABELARD. 
LOVE ME FOR EVER. FOXGLOVE MANOR. 


MATT. 
The — of MA-| The HEIR of LINNE. 
DELIN 


The MASTER of the MINE. 





HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. | The DEEMSTER. 
A SON of HAGAR. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 
ANTONINA. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
HIDE and SEEK. The FROZEN DEEP. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. The LAW and the LADY. 
BASIL. The TWO DESTINIES. 
The DEAD SECRET. The HAUNTED HOTEL. 
MY MISCELLANIES. The FALLEN LEAVES. 
The WOMAN in WHITE, JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. 
The MOONSTONE. HEART and SCIENCE. 
POOR MISS FINCH. The EVIL GENIUS. 
MAN and WIFE. The Erk ROBE. 

MISS or MRS. ? “IT SAY Ni 
LITTLE NOVELS. ! 





DICK DONOVAN’S DETECTIVE 


STORIES, 
Tke MAN-HUNTER. | CAUGHT at LAST. 





ANNIE EDWARDES'S NOVELS. 


A POINT of HONOUR. | MIS8 CADOGNA, 
ARCHIE LOVELL. LOVE—or a NAME. 





PERCY FITZGERALD’S NOVELS, 


BELLA DONNA. 
ag ll BROOKE- 
T 


REET. ° 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. FATAL ZERO. 


The LADY of BRANTOME. 
SECOND MRS&. TILLOTSON. 
POLLY. 





R, E. FRANCILLON’S NOVELS. 


OLYMPIA. QUEEN COPHETUA. 
ONE BY ONE. A REAL QUEEN. 








CHARLES GIBBON’S NOVELS. 


The DEAD HEART. 

| A HEART'S PROBLEM. 
The BRAES of YARROW. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. 
OF HIGH DEGREE. 

IN LOVE and WAR. BY MEAD and STREAM. 

IN PASTURES GREEN. FANCY FREE. 

QUEEN of the MEADOW. | LOVING a DREAM. 

The FLOWER of the|4 HARD KNOT. 
FOREST. | HEART'S DELIGHT. 


ROBIN GRAY. 

FOR LACK of GOLD. 

WHAT WILL the WORLD 
SAY? 


FOR the KING. 





THOMAS HARDY’S NOVEL, 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NOVELS. 
GARTH. DUST. 


SEBASTIAN STROM 
PRINCE SARONLS WIFE. ae RANDOLPH. 
A 


FORTUNE’S FOOL. 
ELLICE QUENTIN. DISAPPEARANCE. 


POINDEXTER’S 








Mrs, LYNN LINTON’S NOVELS. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. | LEAM DUNDAS. 

| The WORLD WELL LOST. | *‘ MY LOVE!” 

| UNDER WHICH LORD? IONE. 

WITH a SILKEN THREAD. | PASTON CAREW, 
The REBEL of the FAMILY.| LIONAIRE and MISER. 





MIL- 








| JUSTIN M‘CARTHY’S NOVELS. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. | The COMET of a SEASON. 

WATERDALE NEIGH-| MAID of ATHENS. 
BOURS. LINLEY ROCHFORD. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. | DONNA QUIXOTE. 

A FAIR SAXON, ere 

MI8S MISANTHROPE. 


J. E, MUDDOCK’S STARTLING 


STORIES. 
STORIES WEIRD and WONDERFUL. 





FLORENCE 


OPEN! SESAME! 
FIGHTING the AIR. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NOVELS, 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 
JOSEPH’S COAT. | BY the GATE of the SEA. 
VAL STRANGE. | The WAY of the WORLD. 





A MODEL FATHER. | A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. 
COALS of FIRE. | FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
HEARTS. CYNIC FORTUNE. 








Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. 





| GREATEST HEIRESS IN | WHITELADIES. 
| ENGLAND. The PRIMROSE PATH. 
| OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
HELD in BONDAGE. MOTHS. 
STRATHMORE. A VILLAGE E COMMUNE 
CHANDOS. PASCARE 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. SIGNA. 
IDALIA IN a WINTER CITY. 
CECIL CASTLEMALNE. ARIADN 
TRICOTRIN. FRIENDSHIP. 
PUCK. PIPISTRELLO. 
FOLLE FARINE. BIMBI. 
A DOG of FLANDERS. IN. MAREMMA. 


FRESCO 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN PRINCESS NAPRAXINE 
SHOES. OTHM 





JAMES PAYN’S NOVELS. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


A PERFECT TREASURE. MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


BENTINCK’S TUTOR. MIRK ABBEY. 

ryt MASTER, NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
A COUNTY FaMILY. £200 REWARD. 

AT HER MERCY. LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE.| PAINTED. 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. 
The FAMILY 8CAPEGRACE 
The FOSTER BROTHERS. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. 


HIGH SPIRITS. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 


FOUND DEAD A GRAPE from a THORN. 
WALTERS WORD. FROM EXILE 
HALVES KIT. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
WHAT HE CosT HER. 
HUMOROUS STORIES. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST 


FOR CASH ONLY. 

The CANON’S WARD. 
The TALK of the TOWN. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. 








A MARINE RESIDENCE. 
BY PROXY. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. 








| BEAUTY and the BEAST. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. | 





CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO The COURSE of TRUE LOVE 
MEND. The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 

HARD CASH. a THIEF. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. The WANDERING HEIR. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. A WOMAN-HATER. 

PUT YOURSELF in his A SIMPLETON. 
PLACE. READIANA. 

The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. SINGLEHEART 

LOVELITTLE, LOVE LONG DOUBLEFACE. 


and 


FOUL PLAY. GOOD STORIES of MEN 
CLOISTER and HEARTH. and other ANIMALS, 
The JILT. 





Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL’S NOVELS. 


HER MOTHER'S DARLING. | The PRINCE of WALES'S 
The UNINHABITED HOUSE | GARDEN PARTY. 
WEIRD STORIES. The MYSTERY in PALACE 
FAIRY WATER. GARDENS. 








CLARK RUSSELL’S BOOKS. 


ROUND the GALLEY FIRE. 
ON the FO’K’SLE HEAD. 
IN the MIDDLE WATCH. 


A VOYAGE to the CAPE. 
A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. 





GEORGE R. SIMS’S BOOKS. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS, 
MARY JANE MARRIED. 


ROGUES and VAGABONDS. 
The RING o’ BELLS. 





R, LOUIS STEVENSON’S NOVELS. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. | PRINCE OTTO. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. | KEPT in the DARK. 
The AMERICAN SENATOR. | The LAND LEAGUERS. 
FRAU FROHMANN. | JOHN CALDIGATE. 
MARIAN Fay. | The GOLDEN LION of 
MR. SCARBOROUGH’S| GRANPERE. 

FAMILY. 





MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS. 


TOM SAWYER. LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. 
A TRAMP ABROA A PLEASURE TRIP on the 
The 33g WHITE CONTINENT of EUROPE. 
ELEPHA The PRINCE and_ the 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. PAUPER 








SARAH TYTLER’S NOVELS. 


HAT SHE CAME|LADY BELL. 

THROUGH. NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
BURIED DIAMONDS. CITOYENNE JACQUE- 
The BRIDE'S PASS. LINE. 


| DISAPPEARE D. 
| The HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


SAINT MUNGOS CITY. 





J. S. WINTER’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAVALRY LIFE. | REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. 





H. F, WOOD’S DETECTIVE STORY. 
The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. 





CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY’S NEW 
NOVEL. 
RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love and Theology. 
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